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PREFACE. 


Social  work  must  exist  in  order  to  stimulate 
a  nation  to  the  healthy  development  of  its  people. 
It  must  be  undertaken  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  that  nation's  customs,  civilization,  progress,  and 
social  conditions.  Our  purpose  in  publishing-  this 
book  is  to  give  to  the  readers  glimpses  of  welfare 
work  of  this  country,  its  development,  and  its 
future  in  the  light  of  our  past  history.  Social 
work  in  Japan  has  its  origin  in  ancient  times  and 
has  undergone  many  changes  with  the  progress 
brought  about  in  this  country.  Especially  of  late, 
has  it  taken  many  steps  fore  ward  in  new  direc- 
tions, as,  of  course,  great  economic  and  social 
changes  were  brought  about  as  a  result  of  the 
European  War.  Its  new  phases  given  in  this  book 
are  only  those  under  the  direct  jurisdiction  of  the 
Home  Department. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

(A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.) 


Chapter    I. 

Previous  to  the  Tokugawa  Dynasty 
(up  to  1603  A.  D.) 

THE  recent  progress  of  social  work  in  Japan  is  striking. 
This  fact  is  due  not  only  to  the  great  changes  in  the 
present  social  conditions,  but  also  to  the  incessant  inter- 
est  shown   by   the  Imperial    Householo!   and   to   the   efforts 
made  by  both  the  government  and  social  workers  in  general. 
The  difference  .between    social  work  in  Japan    and    that   of 
other  nations  is  due  to  the  difference  in  their  histories.      In 
order  to  introduce  the  subject  of  social  work  in  Japan,  there- 
fore, a  brief  History  of  it  should  be  given  here. 

Relief  work  in  Japan  has  its  orgin  in  the  sympathetic 
rule  of  the  .ancient  emperors  and  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  of  the  Imperial  Household.  Again  the 
strong  binding  power  of  the  Japanese  family  and  the  neigh- 
borhood spirit  of  mutual  help  are  most  important  factors  in 
it.  The  following  few  instances  will  sufficiently  show  the 
great  attention  given  by  the  Imperial  Household  of  ancient 
times  to  the  relief  of.  the  poor  and  of  suffers  from  calamities. 

At  the  rise  of  Buddhism,  Prince  Shotokutaishi  (581-621 
A.  D.),  who  was  a  devoted  Buddhist,  founded  four  institutions 
of  relief  work  :  —  Namely  "  Keiden-In"  (devotional  hall), 
"Hiden-In"  (home  for  poor  widows,  widowers,  and  bachelors), 
"Seyaku-In"  (dispensary),  and  "  Ryobyo-In "  (hospital). 
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With  this  beginning  the  religious  motive  in  relief  work 
became  gradually  very  prominent. 

But  it  was  orsly  foetwasfr  697  and  707  A.  D.  that  the 
Emperor  Mombu  issued  a  definite  edict  for  the  regulation 
of  relief.  In'  this  edfct  are  included  the  relief  of  the  crippled, 
the  disabled,  those  taken  ill  while  journeying,  military  relief 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  visiting  of  the  families  of  the  generals 
at  the  front. 

Buddhist  relief  work  was  at  its  highest  development 
during  the  Nara  Era  (710-793  A.  D.).  The  Empress  Komyo 
(710-760  A.D.)  established  a  dispensary  called  "Seyaku-In" 
and  also  an  almshouse  called  "  Hiclen  In,"  the  idea  of 
which  was  taken  from  that  of  Prince  Shotokutaishi,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made.  In  the  following  successive 
reigns  similar  institutions  were  founded  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  The  Emperor  Koken  (749^-758  A.  D.)  founded 
an  orphan  asylum  for  dependent  children  in  the  capital. 
During  his  time  a  sister  of  one  of  his  most  devoted  vassals 
shaved  her  head  and  acquiring  a  holy  name  "  Hokin," 
founded  an  asylum  for  over  80  orphans  at  the  time  of  a 
famine  and  epidemic.  An  asylum  for  the  poor  travellers  who 
should  fall  ill  on  the  road  had  already  been  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Kanmu  (781-806  A.D.).  The  Empress  Danrin,  after 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Junna  (823-833  A.  D.),  shaved  her 
head  and  gave  her  life  to  the  care  of  the  foundlings  and 
orphans  of  the  capital.  The  Buddhist  priests  of  these  periods 
were  scholars  and  were  active  social  workers.  Among  them 
were  Gyoki,  Kuyashonin,  Shuncho  of  the  Nara  Era  and 
Shamon-Ninsho  of  the  Kamakura  Era  (1184-1333  A.  D.). 

From  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tenmu  (673-686  A.  D.), 
each  emperor  has  caused  an  exemption  of  taxes  once  during 
his  reign,  in  order  to  furnish  relief  to  the  poor.  But  the 
custom  was  greatly  misused  during  the  epochs  of  the  Kamakura 
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and  the  Ashikaga  -families.  After  the  wane  of  the  j  Imperial 
J  lousehold's  power  even  public  and  private  debts  were 
cancelled  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  the  people,  which/  of 
course,  caused  great  evils  instead  of  giving  relief  to  the  poor. 

The  fourth  son  of  the  Emperor  Ninmei  (833-850  A.  D.) 
who  lost  his  eye  sight  gathered  the  blind  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  and  took  steps,  to  help 'them.  The  Emperor 
Sciwa  (858-876  A.  D.)  was  the  first  one  to  grant  gifts  for 
tlie  relief  of  the  blind.-  This  was  the  first 'step  taken  for  their 
protection  in  this  country,  and  the  protective  measure  of 
later  ages  for  blind  was  in  force  with  some  addition  down 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji'  Era  (1868  A.  D.). 

In  the  2nd  year  of  Koji  (1556  A.  D.)  the  Portuguese 
founded  two  charitable  institutions,  namely: — an  asylum  for 
Icpers  and  an  orphan  asylum.  These  were  the  -first  pieces 
of  social  work  undertaken  in  Japan  by  Christians.  Again 
during  the  Era  of  "Eiroku"  (1558-1569  A.  D.)  under  the 
patronage  of  Nobunaga  Oda  the  Christians  built  a  temple  in 
Kioto  called  "  Nanbanji."  The  missionaries  from  Portugal 
received  in  this  temple  the  poor  who  were  sick  and  gave 
medical  relief  to  them.  Later  these  missionaries  cultivated  a 
garden  for  medical  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kioto. 
Thus  we  see  how  relief  work  in  Japan  during  ancient  times 
underwent  various  changes. 


Chapter    II, 
The  Tokugawa  Dynasty  (1603-1867). 

The  Tokugawa  Dynasty  came  into  power  in  1603  and 
for  264  years  peace  prevailed.  During  this  notable  era  not 
only  the  Tokugawa  Government,  but  also  the  lord  of  every 
province  practised  relief  work  among  his  people. 
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As  an  example,  they  revised^  the  "  Biko "  system, 
established  in  about  646,  for  relief  in  time  of  famine.  Again 
by  the  "Giso"  system  (the  system  of  storing  rice  for  relief 
work)  and  by  means  of  the  Poor  Law  the  country  gave 
great  attention  to  relief  efforts. 

The  people  themselves  took  much  interest  in  relief  work 
and  the  "  Goningumi"  system  (by  which  five  families  are  bound 
together  to  help  each  other  in  time  of  need)  greatly  improved, 
was  practised  over  the  whole  country.  Thus  the  spirit  of 
the  mutual  neighbourhood  help  was  greatly  strengthened. 
The  Tokugawa  Government  established  the  so-called  "  Seii- 
min  class  "  (the  low  class)  and  with  some  definite  regulations 
the  beggers  and  homeless  were  supervised.  In  each  province 
the  lord  accordingly  supervised  the  pauper  class. 

Maeda  Tsunanori's  relief  work  in  this  particular  depart- 
ment was  especially  worthy  of  mention.  He  built  well 
equipped  lodging ,  houses  for  beggars  and  taught  them 
industry  and  farming  and  encouraged  them  to  migrate  for 
the  purpose  of  farming. 

Lord  Sadanobu  Matsudaira  also  paid  great  attention  to 
relief  work  and  his  so-called  "Seventy  percent  savings"  is 
a  charitable  work  widely  known  in  the  History  of  Japan. 
Of  the  money  which  he  could  save  by  curtailment  of  town 
expenses,  2O°/0  was  given  to  land-lords  and  io°/o  was  laid 
aside  as  a  reserve  fund.  The  remaining  70%  was  saved 
against  emergency  or  applied  to  relief  expenses  of  paupers 
or  orphans.  He  again  established  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
and  homes  called  "  the  Coolies'  Home  "  in  which  he  received 
released  criminals  and  other  homeless  people.  These  homes 
were  managed  under  the  compulsory  labour  system  and  one 
was  established  in  Edo  (present  Tokio),  one  in  Hakodate, 
one  in  Kioto,  and  one  in  Osaka.  They  were  abolished  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era  (1868). 
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The  Tokugawa  'Government  issued  an  edict  for  the 
treatment  of  the  poor  and  provided  that  pensions  be  given 
out  of  the  "  Seventy  percent  savings  "fund."  Thus  it  was 
during  the  Tokugawa  Dynasty  that  for  the  first  time  a 
definite  system  concerning  relief  work  was  formed. 


Chapter    HI. 
The  Meiji  and  Present  Eras  (1868  on). 

The  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era  made  a  wide  gap 
between  the  old  and  new  civilizations.  Consequently  a  re- 
volutionary spirit  prevailed  among  the  people  and  the  hatred 
of  the  old  system,  the  abolishment  of  the  Tokugawa  Govern- 
ment, the  change  of  the  local  governments  and  the  persecu- 
tion of  Buddhism  all  prevented  the  execution  of  the  relief 
work  commenced  by  the  Tokugawa  Dynasty. 

The  hospital  founded  by  the  Tokugawa  Government 
was  continued  by  the  new  government  under  a  new  name 
"  Hinbyoin  "  (a  hospital  for  the  sick  poor)  but  soon  it,  too, 
was  abolished.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era  the  New 
Government  did  not  ,give  thorough  attention  to  relief  work. 
Only  the  following  few  regulations  were  systematized  in  the 
light  of  the  laws  passed  by  the  Tokugawa  Government. 
One  provided  a  certain  amount  of  rice  for  the  use  of  those 
who  have  charge  of  foundlings.  In  the  3rd  year  of  .Meiji 
(1870)  they  passed  for  the  first  time  a  law  concerning  sick 
travellers  who  had  ho  proper  guardians.  In  the  5th  year  of 
Meiji  (1872)  the  Government  revised  the  Tokugawa  Poor  Law 
and  in  the  7th  year  of  Meiji  (1874)  it  passed  a  relief  measure. 

The  only  charitable  institutions  which  were  continued 
from  the  Tokugawa  Government  are  "  The  Ono  Jijen  In  " 
("Ono"  orphan  asylum)  of  the  City  of  Kanazawa  in  1864,  "The 
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Kannonko  of  the  City  of  Akita  in  1829,  and  a  few  others. 
,A11  the  other  charitable .  organizations  in  present  Japan 
are  those  that  were  founded  since  the  Meiji  Era.  The  first 
one  which  was  established  in  this  Era  was  the  Tokio  Muni- 
cipal Alrnshouse  in  the  5th  year  of  Meiji  (1872).  Following  it, 
orphanages,  hospitals,  schools,  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  solders' 
asylums,  homes  for  exconvicts,  and  reformatories  were  founded 
throughout  the  country.  The  following  are  the  statistics  of 
charitable  organizations  up  to  the  2Oth  year  of  Meiji  (1887). 


Various  Organizations.  Year  (1877).     Year  (1887). 

Reformatories 2  2 

Orphanages 4  9  13 

Homes  for  the  Old  People 3  i  4 

Medical  Relief  Work 2  12  14 

General  Relief  Work 7  14  21 

Public  Provision  of  Work  i  - 1 

Rescue  work  for  Women i  i 

Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf   I  2  3 

Schools   for  Dependent   Children  I  2  3 

Others 2  i  3 

Total   20  45  65 

Thus,  between  the  5th,  year  and  2Oth  year  of  Meiji 
(1872-1887)  volunteers  among  the  people  arid  especially  both 
Japanese  and  foreign  Christians  founded,  though  on  a  small 
scale,  the  charitable  organizations  shown  in  the  above 
statistics.  Even  some  of  the  Buddhists  after  their  great 
persecution  commenced  to  give  attention  to  social  work. 

For  some  time  after  the  2Oth  year  of  Meiji  (1887)  the 
number  of  philanthropic  organizations  had  not  increased,  as 
might  have  been  expected  and  the  equipment  of  the  existing 
ones  was  very  meagre.  However,  the  public  in  general 
began  to  take  more  or  less  interest  in  social  work. 
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During  this  period  the  Meiji  Government  revised  the 
following  laws  concerning  foundlings,  general  relief  work, 
and  famine  relief  work  which  was/called  "  the  Biko  system," 
already  mentioned  in  this  book.  But  these  were  the  only 
laws  which  called  forth  the  immediate  attention  of  -  the 
government. 

Thus  the  philanthropic  movements  of  the  Meiji  Era  were 
of  no  new  nature.  As  has  already  been  explained,  the  idea 
of  social  work  or  relief  work  had  long  been  in  the  minds 
of  the  rulers  of  Japan.  In  this  countiy  until  lately  the 
majority  of  the  people  led  agricultual"  lives,  which  naturally 
caused  them  to  be  fairly  independent  and  self  supporting. 
Then,  again  the  fact  that  the  people  in  general  had  been; 
from  olden  times  closely  bound  together  by  the  strong 
family  system  and  the  mutual  neighbourhood  help  (on  which 
the  Japanese  laid  great  importance)  all  helped  to  keep  them 
from  falling  into  depths  of  poverty.  Consequently,  except 
for  the  temporary  increase  of  the  poor  class  in  times 
of  famines,  the  number  of  the  extremely  poor,  including 
beggars  and  vagabonds  was  comparatively  small  throughout 
the  country,  and  an  extremely  poor  class  had  never  till 
the  present  time  been  formed.  Consequently  the  relief 
work  of  old  Japan  was  necessarily  localized  and  it  was  not 
necessary  for  the  government  to  devise  any  national  system 
of  relief. 

But  after  the  first  part  of  the  Meiji  Epoch  there  were 
great  changes  in  the  social  conditions  on  account  of  the 
industrial  progress  and  economic  development  caused  by  the 
two  great  wars  —  the  Chino-Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese. 
Again  the  increase  of  the  population  caused  new  difficulties 
in  daily  life.  The  poor  increased  in  numbers  all  over  the 
country. 

In    the    24th    year    of   Meiji   (1891),    the    Government, 
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realizing  the  importance  of  well  systematized  relief  work 
presented  to  the  Diet  a  relief  bill  based  ifpon  the  old  Relief 
Law,  but  it  was  not  passed.  In  the  32nd  year  of  Meiji 
(1899)  the  Disaster  Relief  Fund  Law  and  Law  concerning 
Treatment  of  Poor  Ill-travellers  aaftd  their  Dead,  and  were 
revised  and  passed.  In  the  same  year  the  Reformatory  Act 
was  enacted.  Beginning  with  these  a  number  of  laws  con- 
cerning relief  work  had  been  enacted  before  the  4Oth  year 
of  Meiji  (1907).  From  about  this  period  the  government 
began  to  take  more  interest  in  charitable  organizations,  and 
since  the  4ist  year  of  Meiji  (1908)  each  year  the  Home 
Department  has  given  subsidies  to  the  leading  private 
institutions. 

Since  the  same  year  the  Home  Department  has 
held  an  institute  of  social  work  each  year  for  a  short  term, 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  knowledge  of  social  work. 
From  this  period,  too,  the  number  of  charitable  agencies 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  we  have  come  to  study  the 
social  work  of  Europe  and  America.  The  importance  of 
preventive  work  has  been  realized  both  by  the  government 
and  the  people. 

The  period  between  the  last  year  of  the  Meiji  Era 
and  the  present  time  has  seen  another  great  cricis. 
New  social  problems  have  arisen  from  the  industrial  and 
economic  changes  caused  by  the  recent  European  War. 
Consequently,  the  adjustment  of  living,  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  class,  the  prevention  of  unemployment,  housing 
relief,  and  other  modern  issues  began  to  call  for  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  both  the  government  and  the  people. 

The  Government  established  a  new  section  called  "  Relief 
Work  Section "  in  the  Bureau  of  Local  Affairs  in  the 
Home  Department  in  August,  1917.  In  August,  1920, 
a  new  bureau  called  "  Bureau  for  Social  Work  "  was  esta- 
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blished.      Thus    our   social    work    entered    the    new    world 
era. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  there  have  gradually 
risen,  first  in  large  cities,  such  new  efforts  as  public  markets, 
cheap  luncheon  rooms,  free  employment  exchanges,  lodging 
houses,  tenement  houses,  and  different  forms  of  child  welfare 
work,  both  public  and  private.  Scientific  study  and  investiga- 
tions of  social  conditions  have  become  the  most  important 
phase  of  social  work  and  the  efforts  in  all  departments  have 
come  to  be  for  constructive  and  preventive  rather  than  mere 
relief  work,  such  as  had  been  done  in  the  past.  Thus,  the 
social  work  of  the  present  age  has  become  scientific  and 
has  been  unified  through  various  central  organizations  of 
which  a  mention  will  be  made  in  the  later  chapters. 


Chapter    IV. 
The  Imperial  Household  and  Social  Work. 

As  has  already  been  noted,  the  relief  work  of  Japan 
had  its  origin  in  the  sympathetic  rule  of  the  ancient 
emperors.  At  the  times  of  famines,  at  the  deaths  of 
emperors,  at  the  coronations,  and  on  other  special  occa- 
sions the  Imperial  Household  has  always  granted  generous 
gifts.  Moreover,  the  Emperors  and  Empresses  through  the 
Imperial  Household  Department  have  granted  gifts  to 
special  charitable  organizations.  Some  illustrations  of  this 
are  given  below. 

In  the  44th  year  of  Meiji  (1911),  the  Meiji  Emperor 
granted  a  gift  of  ¥  1,500.000  for  social  work.  With  this 
gift  together  with  an  addition  of  ¥  24,350,000  contributed 
by  volunteers,  a  .legal  foundation  called  "the  Saisei  Kai  " 
was  established. 
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We  pride  Ourselves  on  the  fact  that  there  are  large 
funds  for  social  work  which  were  established  by  the  gifts  of 
the  Imperial  Household.  The  brief  history  of  these  funds 
may  well  be  given  here. 

In  the  3Oth  year  of  Meiji  (1897)  at  the  funeral  of  the 
"Jiisho  Empress-Dowager"  the  Imperial  Household  granted  a 
gift  of  ¥"  400,000  "for  social  .work.  To  this  sum  gifts  both 
public  and  private  were  added  arid  were  divided  among  the 
prefectural  governments  where  they  are  held  as  definite  funds 
for  social  work.  The  gifts  granted  by  the  Imperial  House- 
hold at  the  .death  of  the  Meiji  Emperor,  of  ¥  1,000,000  and 
at  the  death  of  the  "Shoken  Empress  Dowager,"  of  ¥600,000 
both  became  funds  for  social  work. 

At  the  coronation  of  the  present  Emperor  in  November, 
1 9 1 5 ,  a  gift  of  ¥  1 ,000,000  was  granted  as  a  special  fund 
for  social  work.  This  was  divided  among  the  local  govern- 
ments and"  kept  as  funds  for  social  work. 

The  funds  established  by  the  gifts  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress-Dowagers  are  called 
"  Jikei  "  >  and  those  established  by  the  present  Emperor  at 
the  time  of  his  >  coronation  are  called  •"  Shinjitsu.". 

The  amounts  of  the  "  Jikei  "funds  throughout  the  local 
governments  in  1917  were  ¥5,064,175  (the  highest  sum — 
¥266,925  in  Osaka  Prefecture  and  the  lowest  sum — ¥  27,936 
in  Okinawa1-  Prefecture).  The  sum  of  the  "Shinjitsu"  funds 
throughout  the  country  amounts  to  ¥942,319  (the  highest  sum 
—¥44,419  in  Tokyo  Prefecture  and  the  lowest  sum — ¥6,665 
in  Toyama  Prefecture). 

In  the  .loth  year  of  Taisho  (1921)  on  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Accession  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu.  which  is  the 
nth  of  February  the  Imperial  Household  Department 
granted  ¥  28,550  to  273  leading  organizations  in  the 
country. 
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Part    I. 
The  General  Organs  of  Social  Work. 

In  the  first  part  of  this  book  a  general  history  of 
relief  work  was  given.  As  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Introductory,  the  tone  of  social  work  in  the  past  has  been 
humanitarian,  religious,  and  patriotic.  But  now  it  has  begun 
to  wear  the  modern  colour,  which  is  scientific.  Management 
and  organization  have  b'een  greatly  -emphasized  and  pre- 
ventive methods  have  begun  to  call  out  the  attention  and 
interest  of  the  people.  For  instance;  medical  relief  which 
had  been  of  old  merely  relief  to  the  poor  has  now"  become 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  preventive  work.  The; 
new  forms  of  social  wrork,  such  as  provisions  of  lodging 
houses,  public  markets,  luncheon  rooms,  public  bath  houses, 
social  education,  and  other  important  modern  parts  of  social 
reform  work  are,  of  course,  carried  on  effectively.  It  is  done 
only  through  some  definite  means,  such  as  administrative 
organs,  unifying  organs,  investigative  organs,  and  committee 
systems. 

Now  the  above-mentioned  general  organs,  relief  work, 
special  relief  work,  medical  work,  economical  relief  work,, 
social  education,  and  child  welfare  work  cover  the  whole 
field  of  social  reform  in  Japan:  An  .explanation  'will  be 
made  below  concerning  each. 
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Chapter    I. 
Administrative  Organs. 


Section    I. 
The  Central  Organ. 

In  the  past  the  central  administrative  organ  had  been 
in  the  Bureau  for  Local  Affairs  of  the  Home  Department. 
In  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900),  two  or  three  men  were 
commissioned  by  the  Prefectural  Section  of  this  bureau  to 
take  charge  of  reformatories  and  relief  work.  As  has  already 
been  mentioned,  the  Home  Department  has  since  the  4ist 
year  of  Meiji  (1908)  granted  each  year  a  certain  amount 
of  money  to  the  best  charitable  organizations  of  the  country. 
In  September  of  the  same  year,  the  Department  began  a 
short  term  institute  of  social  work  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  knowledge  of  it  among  the  people. 

Thus,  year  by  year  the  Home  Department  has  taken 
an  increasing  interest  in  the  improvement  of  social  work 
and  has  given  a  great  deal  of  encouragement  to  social 
workers  by  advice  and  material  help.  A  mention  must  be 
made  of  the  late  Dr.  Inoue's  noble  work  in  the  promotion 
of  social  welfare  through  the  Home  Department. 

In  May  of  the  7th  year  of  Taisho  (1918)  by  Imperial 
order,  a  Committee  on  Investigation  was  formed  as  an 
organ  to  study  and  investigate  social  conditions. 

In  December,   1919.     The  name  "  Relief  Work  "    Sec 
tion  was  changed  to  "  Social  Work  "  Section. 
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In  August,  1920,  there  was  created  a  new  bureau  cal- 
led "  Bureau  for  Social  Work"  to  meet  the  pressing  need  of 
the  country  in  the  direction  of  reform  work.  This  is  owing 
very  much  to  Minister  Tokonami  who  has  been  a  great 
promoter  of  the  work  ever  since  the  Russo-Japanese  War, 
during  which  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  for  Local 
Affairs.  It  is  only  a  little  over  a  year  since  the  founding 
of  the  Bureau  for  Social  Work,  but  it  is  considered  one  of 
the  most  active  and  it  has  taken  great  steps  toward  social 
reform. 

The  largest  gift  which  was  given  by  the  Home  Depart- 
ment to  the  leading  charitable  agencies  was  in  the  44th  year 
of  Meiji  (1911),  and  its  amount  was  ¥65,722*  The  total  sum 
of  money  given  out  by  the  Home  Department  between  the 
4ist  year  of  Meiji  and  the  loth  year  of  Taisho  (1908- — 1921) 
amounts  to  ¥429,962. 

In  the  loth  year  of  Taisho  (1921)  the  Department 
granted  ¥  22,930  to  276  different  charitable  organizations. 


Section    II. 
Local  Administrative  Organs  of  Social  Work. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  Meiji  Era 
even  down  to  recent  years  almost  all  social  work  was  done 
by  the  people  except  for  the  establishment  of  reformatories, 
the  Tokio  Municipal  Almshouse,  and  employment  exchanges. 

The  charitable  organizations  of  the  country  had  been 
supervised  mainly  by  the  Prefectural  Section  of  the  Bureau 
for  Local  Affairs  of  the  Home  Department  with  the  aid  of 
the  local  sections  of  perfectural  governments.  But  Governor 
Okubo  of  Osaka  Prefecture  when  in  office,  realizing  the 
importance  of  establishing  a  separate  bureau  for  social 
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work  in  Osaka, — centre  of  Japan's  industry, — commissioned 
Dr.  Shigejiro  Ogawa  to  start  a  new  section  of  social  work 
there  in  June,  1918.  In  July,  1918,  the  City  of  Osaka 
founded  a  section  of  social  work  of  its'  own.  In  Tokio 
Prefecture  when  the  late  Governor  Tomoichi  Inouye  came 
into  office,  he  who  had  been  a  great  promoter  of  social 
work  in  the  Home  Department  as  before  stated,  turned  his 
close  attention  to  the  development  of  the  work  in  Tokio 
Prefecture.  In  1918  a  section  of  social  work  was  founded 
in  the  prefecture. 

Thus  in  1919  after  the  start  made  with  Osaka  and 
Tokio  Prefectures  a  section  of  social  work  was  established 
in  Hyogo  and  Kanagawa  Prefectures.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  a  social  work  section  in  these  prefectures  one  was 
founded  in  the  city  of  Osaka  in  1918  ;  Again,  in  the  cities  of 
Yokohama  and  Tokio  the  following  year.  Up  to  December, 
1921,  there  were  established  such  sections  in  twenty  three 
different  prefectures.  These  sections  supervise  the  charitable 
agencies  of  their  respective  prefectures.  They  also  have 
charge  of  charitable  funds  of  various  kinds,  military  relief, 
reformatories,  the  poor,  the  sick  travellers,  the  foundlings, 
stray  children,  and  special  relief  work  at  the  times  of  famines 
and  other  calamities.  This  is  done  according  to  law.  They 
also  have  charge  of  The  Saisei  Kai. 

Aside  from  those  mentioned  above,  most  of  prefectures 
established  reformatories  of  their  own  and  also  have  the  so- 
called  block  committee  system  by  which  to  oversee  and  give 
relief  to  the  poor  classes  of  the  prefectures.  Year  by  year 
both  the  cities  and  prefectures  widen  the  sphere  of  their. 
work.  In  large  cities  employment  exchanges,  public  markets, 
luncheon  rooms,  lodging  houses,  settlement  work,  tenement 
houses,  mother's  consultation  offices,  maternity  hospitals, 
day  nurseries,  and  the  care  for  foundlings,  stray  children, 
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and    medical    relief  are    conducted    by    their    social    work 
section. 


Chapter    II. 
Unifying  Organizations. 

For  the  purposes  of  improving  the  work  of  the 
charitable  organizations,  of  calling  the  interest  of  the  people 
to  social  work,  and  of  unifying  the  different  organizations 
of  social  work  of  the  country,  the  Central  Charity  Assosia- 
tion  was  founded  in  the  4 1st  year  of  Meiji  (1908).  The 
need  for  forming  such  an  association  was  emphatically 
expressed  at  the  first  Charity  Worker's  Mass  Meeting  held 
in  Osaka  in  the  36th  year  of  Meiji  (1903)  at  the  time  of 
the  National  Industrial  Exhibition.  Late  at  this  meeting 
it  was  resolved  to  found  an  association  through  which  the 
charitable  organizations  of  the  country  might  be  connected. 
As  a  result  of  this  resolution  the  above  mentioned  Central 
Charity  Association  was  formed  five  years  later  with  the 
agreement  of  officials  and  private  persons. 

Since  the  founding  of  this  association,  it  has  taken  the 
important  steps  the  times  demanded,  such  as  the  calling  of 
social  workers  together  for  study,  publication  of  literature 
and  a  monthly  magazine,  investigative  surveys,  and  the 
calling  of  mass  meetings  of  social  workers.  This  association 
is  now  called  "  Social  Work  Association." 

Following  the  Association,  "  Otani  Ha  Jij en  Kyokwai  " 
(Association  of  the  "Otani"  denomination  of  the  Shinshu  Sect 
of  Buddhism)  was  formed  for  the  same  purpose  in  the 
44th  year  of  Meiji  (1911)  and  in  Hokkaido  (Northern  Island 
of  Japan)  a  similar  association  was  formed  in  1914.  Since 
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the  formation  of  the  above  associations  in  Tokio  and  Osaka, 
similar  associations  have  been  formed  in  other  prefectures. 
The  name  "  Charity  Association  "  has  now  been  changed 
to  "  Social  Work  Association.'7  The  number  is  now  fourteen 
in  all.  According  to  the  local  conditions  in  each  prefecture 
such  as  the  difference  in  the  number  of  charitable  organizations 
and  of  funds  at  their  disposal,  these  associations  differ  some 
what  from  each  other.  Their  ideal,  however,  is  to  unify 
the  charitable  organizations  of  the  prefecture  and  social 
workers  and  give  necessary  help  for  the  improvement  of 
the  work  of  the  prefecture.  The  most  active  association  is 
the  one  in  Tokio.  They  try  to  unite  social  work  organiza- 
tions and  to  investigate  social  conditions.  They  have 
developed  a  relief  committee  system,  a  child  welfare  com- 
mittee, cheap  markets,  luncheon  rooms,  personal  consula- 
tion  offices,  social  settlements,  day  nurseries,  schools  for 
poor  children,  tenement  houses,  public  welfare  pawn  shops, 
and  public  baths,  in  order  to  raise  the  conditions  of  the 
poor  class.  Aside  from  those  mentioned  above  the  associa- 
tion trains  social  workers  and  also  maintains  employment 
exchanges. 


Chapter    III. 

Investigative  and  Educational  Organs  of 
Social  Work. 

The  Relief  Work  Investigation  Committee,  mention 
of  which  has  already  been  made,  was  founded  in  June, 
1918  by  Imperial  Order.  In  the  beginning  the  president  was 
the  Vice  Minister  of  the  Home  Department.  Its  mem- 
bers were  higher  officials  of  the  departments  that  had 
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a  connection  with  social  reform  work,  the  scholars,  and 
others  who  were  experienced  in  this  line  from  among  the 
general  people.  The  number  was  limited  to  twenty  or  below 
and  the  appointment  was  made  by  the  cabinet.  The  com- 
mittee was  under  the  supervision  of  .the  Home  Minister  and 
was  required  to  report  the  results  of  its  investigations 
concerning  social  problems  that  called  for  the  attention  of 
the  officials  of  social  work  and  to  be  ready  to  answer  any 
questions  put  before  the  committee  by  the  Minister  and  to 
recommend  the  necessary  forms  of  social  work  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  times.  At  the  first  meeting  of  the  committee, 
which  lasted  four  days  from  the  3rd  of  July  to  the  yth  of 
July,  1918,  the  following  subjects  had  been  investigated 
and  recommended  to  the  government  for  action.  Those 
marked  ^  are  the  pressing  problems  for  immediate  legis- 
lative treatment. 

1.  In  Regard  to  Daily  Life. 

"Public  Market  Places. 
Housing  Reforms. 
.c.      "Small    Loans    at    Low    Interest    offered    by 
Public  Welfare  Agencies. 

d.  Home  Industry. 

e.  Low    Price    Lodging    and    Cheap    Luncheon 

Rooms. 

2.  Relief  Work. 

a.  Poor  Law. 

b.  Special  Relief  Law. 

c.  Other  Laws. 

3.  Child  Welfare  Work!     > 

a.  "Infant  Welfare  Work. 

b.  "Education  of  Poor  Children. 
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c.  ^Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

d.  Child  Labor. 

e.  Supervision  of   Street    Arabs    and    Delinquent 

Children. 
.  f.       Preventive  Work  for  Minors. 

4.  Medical  Relief  Work. 

a.      Extention  of  Medical  Relief  Stations..  . 
/;.      Medical  Emergency  Relief  Work. 

c.  Care    and   Treatment    of   the    Feeble-Minded 

and  Insane. 

d.  Treatment  for  Tuberculosis. 

5.  Social  Uplift  Efforts. 

a.  Reforms  of  the  Stage. 

b.  Education    of  the    Deaf   and    Blind    and    the 

Feeble-Minded. 

c.  Protection  of  Exconvicts. 

d.  Reforms  of  Conditions  of  Poor  Classes. 

Social  Settlement  Work. 

6.  Welfare  Work  for  the  Labouring  Classes. 

a.  Workman's  Insurance. 

b.  Factory  Reform. 

c.  Vocational  Education  and  Apprentice  System. 

d.  Women's  Labour. 

e.  Labour  Unions  and  the  Arbitration  System. 
/.  Profit  Sharing  System. 

g.   .  ^Unemployment   Relief  and  Employment  Ex- 
changes. 

//.      Protection  of  Immigrants. 
/.      Protective  Measures  for  Small  Farmers. 

a.  Protection  of  Tenant  Farmers. 

b.  Protection  of  Peasant  Proprietors. 

c.  Reform  and  Spread  of  Agricultural  Guilds. 
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.8;      ^Supervision  of  Subsidies  to  Charitable  Societies. 

a.  Establishment    of   an    Organ    to     investigate, 

supervise,  and  guide  the  Charitable  Agencies 
of  the  Country. 

b.  Methods  of  Subsidies   and    Encouragement    to 

Charitable  Agencies. 

c.  Organs  for  Unification  of  Charitable  Agencies. 

d.  Supervision  of  Activities    of   Public    and    Re- 

ligious Charitable  Agencies. 

The  committee  named  by  the  Home  Department  to 
investigate  social  conditions  met  four  times  up  to  December 
of  the  8th  year  of  Taisho  (1919).  But  on  the  I3th  of  January 
of  the  loth  year  of  Taisho  (1921)  by  Imperial  Order  a  new 
Social  Work  Investigation  Committee  was  formed.  Of 
course,  this  was  mainly  based  upon  the  old  'Relief  Work 
Committee  System,  but  its  sphere  was  greatly  widened.  The 
president  is  the  Home  Minister  and  the  committee  is 
required  to  answer  the  questions  put  by  all  governmental 
departments  concerned.  The  number  of  the  members  was 
increased  to  thirty.  Again,  whenever  there  is  need  of 
considering  or  investigating  special  matters,  a  temporary 
committee  may  be  called  for. 

Some  important  inquiries  put  by  the  Home  Minister 
since  the  establishment  of  the  Social  Work  Investigation 
Committee  are  as  follows  : — 

Investigation  in  regard  to  the  enactment  of 

a.  Employment  Exchange  Act. 

b.  Dwellings  Association  Act. 

c.  Dwellings  Company  Act. 

The  first  of  the  private  organs  of  investigative  work  js 
the  Central  Charitable  Association.  All  the  local  charitable 
associations  do  investigating  as  a  part  of  their  work,  however. 
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Aside  from  those  there  are  the  Association  of  Social 
Investigation  in  Osaka  founded  in  the  2nd  year  of  Taisho 
(1913)  and  the  Buddhist  Association  of  Social  Work  in 
Tokio.  Other  similar  associations  have  been  formed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  recent  large  associations  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  social  work  are  The  "  Ohara  Social 
Problem  Study  Station "  established  in  the  8th  year  of 
Taisho  (1919)  and  the  Kyocho-Kai  (Association  of  Harmoni- 
ous Co-operation)  in  Tokio  established  in  the  same  year. 
The  Ohara  Study  Station  makes  study  and  investigation 
of  social  problems.  It  has  a  library  and  publishes  the 
results  of  study  from  time  to  time.  The  Kyocho-Kai 
proposes  to  effect  harmony  between  capitalists  and  labourers 
and  tries  to  study  different  organizations  and  bodies  in 
order  to  learn  methods  of  adjusting  such  problems  as 
naturally  arise  between  capitalists  and  labourers.  Their 
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present  activities  are  the  management  of  the  Central 
Employment  Office,  Political  Science  Institute,  investiga- 
tion of  labourers'  education,  and  the  publication  of  a 
monthly  magazine  and  other  books  pertaining  to  social 
problems.  Aside  from  these  there  are  in  some  prefectures 
similar  investigative  societies. 

The  national  conferences  of  social  workers,  such  as  the 
conferences  of  the  superintendents  of  the  reformatories,  of 
all  social  workers  of  the  country,  and  the  Buddhist  social 
workers  are  also  organs  for  the  study  of  social  work. 
The  first  conference  of  the  superintendents  of  reformatories 
was  held  in  the  43rd  year  of  Meiji  (1910)  at  the  Home 
Department.  After  this  either -at  the  Home  Department 
or  in  different  prefectures  the  conferences  have  been  held 
and  the  last  one  was  the  28th  conference  of  this  kind. 

The  Home  Department  called  a  conference  of  orpha- 
nage workers  in  the  44th  year  of  Meiji  (1911).  And  for 
the  first  time  on  the  29th  of  October,  1920,  the  Department 
called  a  conference  concerning  city  social  work  which  lasted 
for  three  days.  The  representatives  wrere,  for  example, 
procurators  of  prefectures,  the  senior  deputy  mayors  of 
cities  and  districts,  and  these  commissioned  to  do  social 
work  in  prefectures.  Over  160  were  present. 

The  national  social  \vorkers'  conference  was  first  held 
in  Osaka  in  the  36th  year  of  Meiji  (1903)  under  the  auspices 
of  the  social  workers  of  Osaka  Prefecture.  . 

The  second  conference  of  this  kind  was  held  in  the 
43rd  year  of  Meiji  (1910)  in  Aichi  Prefecture  under  the 
auspices  of  the  social  workers  of  the  above  prefecture. 
But  since  the  third  conference  it  has  been  held  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Social  Work  Association  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made.  The  third  conference  was 
held  in  Kioto  in  1915.  The  fourth  was  held  in  Tokio  in 
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1917.  At  the  general  meeting  of  this  conference  the  ques- 
tions "  How  to  improve  present  social  work  "  and  "  What 
are.  most  pressing  social  needs  of  the  time,"  were  put  before 
the  representatives.  General  social  work,  such  as  relief 
work  and  relief  administration  were  considered  in.  the  first 
section  ;  child  welfare  work,  namely,  orphanages,  social 
education,  reformatory  work,  and  other  special  educational 
work  in  the  second  section  ;  medical  relief  work,  relief  for  the 
old  and  sufferers  from  calamities,  women's  relief,  and  others 
in  the  third  section,  and  lastly  public  provision  of  work, 
employment  exchanges,  lodging  houses,  relief  work  for  ex- 
convicts,  and  others  in  the  fourth  section. 

The  fifth  conference  was  held  in  Tokio  in  1 920.  The 
representatives  were  800  in  all.  Social  work  necessitated 
by  the  Great  European  War  was  considered.  The  sixth 
conference  was  held  in  Osaka  in  1921.  The  representatives 
were  over  1,500.  Both  at  the  mass  meeting  and  the 
sectional  meetings  many  important  problems  were  considered. 

The  Buddhist  social  worker's  conference  was  held  in 
Tokio  in  1914  under  the  auspieces  of  the  Buddhist  Associa- 
tion of  Investigation  of  Social  Work  and  the  second  con- 
ference of  the  same  association  was  held  in  Tokio  in  1920. 

The  Public  Institutes  for  the  purpose  of  training  social 
workers  are  the  ones  given  each  year  under  the  auspieces 
of  the  Home  Department  and  a  National  Training  School  for 
Social  Workers.  The  former  was  at  first  called  the  "Reforma- 
tory and  Relief  Work  Institute  "  and  the  first  one  was  held 
in  the  41  st  year  of  Meiji  (1908)  in  the  Home  Department 
of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  the  Introductory. 
After  this  up  to  1914  the  Institute  was  held  once  every  y  cai- 
rn Tokio.  From  1915  either  t\vice  or  four  times  a  year 
similar  institutes  have  been  held  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  attendance  increases  each  year,  and  the 
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duration  of  the  First  Institute  was  forty  five  days,  but  since 
has  been  ten  days  at  each  time. 

Up  to  last  year  twenty  nine  such  institutes  had  been 
held  and  the  number  of  those  who  completed  the 
course  is  6,156-  Thus  has  the  Home  Department  from 
early  times  realized  the  importance  of  spreading  &  know- 
ledge of  social  work,  and  finally  in  1919  it  founded  a 
National  Training  School  for  social  workers  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  time.  At  first  this  school  was  called  The 
Training  School  for  Reformatory  and  Philanthropic  Workers.' 
The  School  is  in  the  National  Reform  School,  "  Musashino 
Gakuin"  The  term  of  study  is  six  months  and  the  re- 
quirements for  entrance  are  graduation  from  Middle  School, 
Normal  School,  Girl's  High  School  or  corresponding  require- 
ments. The  first  year  graduates  of  this  school  numbered 
nine  ;  the  second,  eleven,  and  the  third,  fourteen. 

The  private  training  schools  for  social  workers  are  the 
Social  Study  Institute  of  the  Japan  Buddhist  Charitable 
Legal  Foundation  in  Tokio  and  the  Training  School  of  the 
Kyocho-Kai.  The  former  held  its  first  institute  in  1919  for 
a  term  of  six  months.  Their  graduates  were  forty,  four 
members  of  whom  were  girls.  In  1920  the  second  institute 
was  held.  This  Foundation  had  the  first  institute  for  girls 
in  Kioto  in  1920.  The  term  was  three  months  and  the 
graduates  were  sixteen. 

The  Kyocho-Kai  held  its  institute  for  social  workers 
called  "  The  Training  School  of  Social  Politics,"  in  1920. 
The  term  was  four  months  and  the  graduates  were  120. 
Since  this  time  a  similar  institute  has  been  held  regularly 
under  the  auspices  of  this  Association. 
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Chapter    IV. 
Committee  Systems, 

With  the  idea  of  the  mutual  help  of  neighbourhood  im- 
provement the  Relief  and  -  Block  Committee  Systems  have 
been  organized.  Their  duties  are  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  conditions  of  the  poorer  classes  and  also  the  local 
districts  in  order  to  improve  them  and  to  help  prevent 
dependency.  These  systems  are  much  like  the  old  system 
of  Japan  called  "  the  Five  Men  System  "  of  which  mention 
has  already  been  made  in  the  Introductory.  The  first  of 
these  modern  systems  was  founded  in  Okayama  Prefecture 
in  1917  and  was  called  '"  Saisei  Komon."  The  next  ones 
were  the  relief  work  committee  system  of  the  Social  Work 
Association  of  Tokio,  the  block  committee  system  of 
Osaka  Prefecture,  the  protective  inspection  system  of  Hyogo 
Prefecture,  the  social  welfare  committee  system  of  •  the 
Co-operation  Society  of  Saitama  Prefecture,  and  others  in 
different  prefectures.  In  the  near  future  all  these  prefectural 
committee  systems  plan  to  extend  their  work  to  villages 
and  districts,  but  at  present  the  work  is  mostly  done  in  the 
cities  and  suburbs.  There  are  altogether  at  present  4  pre- 
fectural systems,  3  municipal  systems,  and  4  association 
systems  extending  over  eleven  prefectures. 

As  an  example,  the  Osaka  Block  Committee  System 
may  be  explained  in  detail.  The  committee  is  divided  into 
35  subcommittees,  the  total  number  of  its  members  being 
520.  In  one  subcommittee  there  are  from  ten  to  fifteen 
members  and  one  member  has  charge  of  about  200  families. 
The  activity  of  one  subcommittee  is  generally  identical  with 
one  primary  school's  sphere.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  chosen  out  of  the  resident  citizens  and  are  com- 
missioned by  the  governor.  They  are  unpaid  workers. 
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One  standing  committee  member  is  chosen  out  of  each  sub- 
committee and  under  him  is  a  paid  secretary.  Once  a 
month  or  oftener  at  the  Frefectural  Hall  a  joint  committee 
meeting  is  held  at  which  their  reports  are  heard  and  some 
important  questions  are  considered. 

Some  of  the  duties  of  each  sub-committee  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  General    investigation    of    the    conditions    of  its 
section  and  study  of  the  best  methods  of  reform. 

2.  Personal    investigation    of   families    of  the   poor 
class  and  relief  work  for  them. 

3.  Investigation  of  existing   charitable   agencies  and 
study    of   new    relief   agencies    needed    in    their 
sections. 

4.  Investigation  of  markets  and  the  cost  of  food  and 
study  of  the  best  methods  of  reform. 

Chapter    V. 
Organs  Supporting  Social  Work. 

The  oldest  of  these  are  the  Buddhist  Charitable  Legal 
Foundation  of  the  34th  year  of  Meiji  (1901)  and  the  Chari- 
table Legal  Foundation  of  the  Osaka  Daily  News  Paper 
started  in  the  43rd  year  of  Meiji  (1910).  Up  to  1919  ten 
such  organizations  were  founded.  The  total  amounts  of  the 
funds  of  all  these  agencies  are  ¥3,01,4,511.  The  amounts 
of  their  annual  expenditures  are  ¥162,808.  The  one  which 
has  the  largest  fund,  namely  over  ¥1,120,100  is  the  Japan 
Buddhist  Charitable  Legal  Foundation.  Then  comes  the 
Nakano  Charitable  Legal  Foundation  of  over  ¥1,014,900. 
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Part    IL 
General  Relief  Work. 

-Of  course,  there  are  two  kinds  of  relief  work,  public 
and  private.  Public  relief  works  are  those  which  are  based 
on  the  laws  of  this  country  and  those  done  by  communal 
bodies.  The  private  relief  work  is  that  which  is  administered 
by  private  persons  and  public  welfare  agencies.  Regarding 
public  relief  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Government  revised 
the  old  relief  work  law  of  the  Tokugawa  Dynasty  in  the 
5th  year  of  Meiji  (1872)  and  again  in  the  7th  year  of 
Meiji  (1874)  it  revised  the  old  law  which  is  the  present  law 
of  public  relief. 

* 
Chapter    I. 

Law  of  Public  Relief. 

This  law  consists  of  five  sections.  The  object  of  the 
law  is  given  in  its  introductory  ;  namely,  that  relief  work 
should  be  done  in  general  by  mutual  neighbourhood  help  and 
therefore,  most  relief  work  must  be  done  by  the  very  cities 
and  villages  concerned.  The  country  or  the  National  Gov- 
ernment gives  relief  only  to  the  most  helpless  poor.  In  the 
relief  law,  therefore,  conditions  are  stated  on  which  a  pre- 
fectural  government  may  ask  for  aid  from  the  National 
Government  and  also  the  proportions  of  material  relief  to  be 
given  to  such  persons.  The  helpless  poor  who  may  appeal 
for  national  aid  must  be  the  extremely  poor  ones  who  have 
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no  one  to  support  them  or  whose  family  members  are  above 
seventy  .years  old  or  below  fifteen  years  old;  and  the  ones 
who  apply  for  aid  must  be  either  over  seventy  years  old 
and  -infirm  with  age,  or  disabled  persons  or  those  who  are 
incapable  of  work  on  account  of  illness  or  dependent  child- 
ren below  thirteen  years  old.  Minimum  distributions  for 
this  purpose,  amount  to  the  price,  as  fixed  last  month,  of 
rice  from  7  "to"  to  18  "to"  a  year,  (a  "  to  "^0.498  bushel) 
The  following  is  a  recent  table,  showing  the  number 
of  those  who  were  given  help  both  by  the  National  and 
Local  Governments  and  the  total  amounts  of  money  expended 
for  the  same  purpose  by  both  Governments. 


1 

Year 

From  the 
previous  year 

New  ones 
helped 

Total 

At  the  end 
of  the  year 

Total 

Total  of 
money 
given 

135,093 

Na- 
tional 
Aid 

Local 
Aid 

••  Na- 
tional 
Aid 

Local 
Aid 

Na- 
tional 
Aid  , 

Local 
Aid 

1913 

2,368 

4,299 

269 

3,36o 

10,296 

.  2,"5 

5,5H 

7,629 

1914 

2,115 

5,6i5 

320 

5,663 

13,713 

2,009 

5,973 

7,982 

147,008 

1915 

2,910 

5,931 

145 

3,756 

1  1,842 

1,809 

5,438 

7,247 

134,583 

1916 

1,814 

5,487 

215 

3,493 

11,009 

1,672 

5,557 

'  7,229 

135,891 

1917 

1,668 

5,566 

140 

3,575 

'10,949 

1,463 

5,892 

7,555 

163,520 

1918 

1,462 

5,874 

297 

4,219 

11,852 

1,363 

6,193 

7,556 

222,075 

As  shown  in  the  above  table  the  number  of  those  who 
receive  aid  from  the  National  and  Local  Governments  is 
comparatively  small.  The  highest  number  of  both  the  old 
and  new  recipients  in  one  year  is  less  than  14,000  and  the 
number  is  mostly  between.  10,000  and  12,000.  The  highest 
amount  of  money  given  in  one, year  is  over  ¥222,000  and 
the  amounts  are  chiefly  between  ¥130,000  and  ¥140,000. 
Those  who  are  supported  by  the  National  Government 
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are  much  fewer  than  those  supported  by  the  Local  Gov- 
ernments. For  example;  in  1918  those  who  received 
national  aid  were  1,759,  while  those  who  received  local  aid 
were  10,093.  The  total  is  11,852.  Their  classification  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  The  Disabled    1,430 

2.  The  Old 3,921 

3.  The  Sick   i,997 

4.  The  Dependent  Children 1,966 

5.  Others 2,538 


Chapter  II. 

The  Law  concerning  Treatment  or  Poor 
Ill-travellers  and  their  Dead. 

Besides  the  relief  law  there  is  a  law  providing  for 
helpless  travellers.  From  early  times  helpless  travellers  have 
been  cared  for  by  the  government  in  Japan.  The  present 
law  concerning  protection  of  travellers  is  a  revision  of  the 
law  existing  even  before  the  32nd  year  of  Meiji  (1899). 
The  contents  of  the  law  are  as  follows  : — 

i.  Classes  of  travellers  who  may  be  protected  by 
the  government  are  : — those  who  become  ill  on  their  journeys, 
but  have  no  guardian  nor  any  means  of  their  own ;  the 
qwasi-travellers  who  are  either  starved  or  frozen  ;  women 
who  become  pregnant  needing  medical  aid  ;  and  those  who 
have  no  fixed  abiding  place  or  whose  homes  are  not  known. 
Those  mentioned  above  must  be  first  investigated  by  the 
police  and  must  be  handed  over  for  aid  to  the  district  gov- 
ernment by  them.  When  these  sick  travellers  are  accom- 
panied by  little  children,  they  may,  too,  qualify  for  aid. 
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2.  Those  who  are   responsible  for  the  protection  of  the 
said  travellers  are  the  mayor  or  village  head-man.     As  soon 
as  one  of  these  has  given  proper  relief  to  the  needy  travel- 
lers, he  must  report  the  same  to  the  one  who  is  responsible 
for  the  support  of  the  latter,  and   in   case   there   is  no  one 
available,  the  mayor  or  the  district  master  must   report  the 
same    to    the   prefecture    in    which   the-  travellers  are  given 
relief  and  ask  it  to  take  charge  of  them. 

3.  If  the  said  travellers   have  no  means  to  refund  the 
expenses    incurred    for    them  or  have  no  family  nor  proper 
guardian  who  can  refund  the  expenses,  the  prefectural  gov- 
ernment in  which  the  travellers  are  found,  is  responsible  for 
the  expenses  incurred  by  the  treatment  given  to  them. 

4.  The  said  travellers  may  be  consigned  to  either  public 
or  private  agencies  for  treatment.     In   large    cities  they  are 
usually  consigned  to  public  or  private  hospitals  or  charitable 
institutions.     The  term  of  treatment  and  aid  is  not  limited. 

In  regard  to  those  who  die  on  their  journey,  the  law 
states  as  follows  : — 

When  a  traveller  whose  home  address  or  name  is  not 
known  and  who  has  no  one  to  claim  him  dies  on  the  road, 
the  mayor  or  the  village  master,  in  whose  section  the  body 
is  found,  is  required  to  furnish  temporary  burial  and  must 
give  public  notice  of  it.  If  there  is  eventually  no  one  to- 
claim  the  body,  then  the  expenditure  incurred  by  his  funeral 
must  be  met  by  sale  of  the  clothes  and  other  articles  left 
by  the  dead.  The  deficiency  is  met  by  the  prefectural  gov- 
ernment in  which  section  the  dead  person  is  found. 

As  the  last  prefecture  in  which  these  travellers  are 
found  is  responsible  for  their  relief,  the  liability  of  such 
central  places  as  Tokio  and  Osaka  and  also  Hokkaido  in- 
creases each  year.  Finally  in  1919  Tokio  Prefecture  sent  in 
a  petition  for  national  aid  toward  relief  work  for  sick 
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travellers.  As  a  result  of  this  petition  the  National  Gov- 
ernment under  the  name  of  aid  towards  local  expenses  re- 
solved to  give  ¥50,000  each  year  to  Tokio  Prefecture. 

The  average  number  of  new  travellers  who  are  helped 
in  one  year  by  different  prefectures  is  from  7>oo°  to  8,000, 
and  if  to  this  number  the  old  travellers  who  are  still  under 
the  prefectural  care  are  added,  it  comes  to  about  10,000 
each  year.  At  the  end  of  each  year  there  are  only  about 
2  or  3,000.  The  number  of  those  sent  to  homes  for  the 
old  and  dispensaries  in  1919  were  4,359. 

The  following  is  the  latest  table,  showing  the  number 
of  travellers  helped  by  prefectures. 

Ill  travellers  and  the  travellers  who  died  en  route. 


•Year 

From  the 
Previous  Year 

New  Ones 

At  the  End  of 
the  Year 

Deaths 

1913 

— 

7,77i 

2,219 

.       3,635 

1914 

2,219 

8,6  16 

2,952 

4,343 

1915 

2,952 

6,760 

2,224 

3,763 

1916 

2,224 

6,638 

2,094 

3,726 

1917 

2,094 

6,216 

4,054 

3,7^3 

1918 

3,°54 

7,47° 

2,145 

3,346 

Chapter    III. 
Indoor  and  Outdoor  Relief. 

Having  discussed  the  laws  governing  relief  work,  \ve 
shall  now  turn  to  the  methods  of  carrying  it  out. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  indoor  and  out- 
door. Under  indoor  relief  work  the  aged  infirm,  the  dis- 
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abled,  the  sick,  the  crippled,  and  dependent  children  are 
taken  care  of  in  the  poorhouses.  These  may  be  either 
asylums  or  homes  for  the  old.  Necessary  medical  treatment 
is  given  to  the  sick  and  those  who  are  still  young 
enough  to  work  after  their  recovery  are  taught  self-support. 
Those  who  are  too  old  to  become  self  supporting  are  given 
whatever  work  they  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  institutions. 
It  is  wise  to  separate  the  old  and  the  young  in  giving  relief 
to  them,  but  at  present  there  are  still  few  institutions  where 
they  are  put  together. 

In  the  case  of  outdoor  relief,  money  and  other  necessary 
articles  are  given  to  the  poor  at  home.  Life  in  the  poor- 
houses  is,  as  a  rule,  very  monotonous,  and  they  are  not  fit 
for  places  to  teach  the  spirit  of  independence.  On  the 
contrary  by  the  method  of  outdoor  relief  proper  care  can 
be  given  sooner  than  by  indoor  relief  and  its  recipients  are 
encouraged  to  become  self-supporting.  However,  even  the 
latter  method  may  not  be  advisable,  when  it  is  not  done  in 
n  wise  way.  It  often  pauperizes  the  poor.  The  oldest 
existing  poorhouse  is  the  "  Ono  Jizen  In  "  in  the  City  of 
Kanazawa  which  was  founded  in  the  first  year  of  Ganji 
(1864).  Then  come  the  Tokio  Municipal  Almshouse,  which 
was  founded  in  the  5th  year  of  Meiji  (1872),  The  Dai  Kanjin 
Almshouse  in  the  City  of  Nagano  which  was  founded  in  the 
1 5th  year  of  Meiji  (1882),  and  the  "  Jisai  In"  of  Toyama 
which  was  founded  in  the  2/th  year  of  Meiji  (1894).  There 
are  also  "  Kosaikai  of  Osaka,"  "  Kyugosho  of  Yokohama," 
and  others  whose  work  is  mainly  giving  relief  to  the  poor, 
although  they  receive  some  old  persons.  The  oldest  home 
for  the  aged  is  Saint  Hilda's  in  Tokio  which  was  founded 
in  the  28th  year  of  Meiji  (1895)  by  a  foreign  missionary. 
In  this  institution  only  women  are  received. 

As  an  illustration  of  indoor   relief  work,    an   outline  of 
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the    activities    of  the   Tokio   Municipal   Almshouse   will   be 
given  below. 

This  institution  is  the  only  public  almshouse  in  Japan. 
Its  scope  is  very  large.  Viscount  Shibuzawa  has  been  pre- 
sident of  this  almshouse  since  its  foundation.  At  first  its 
object  was  to  give  relief  to  the  poor,  but  at  present  ill-travel- 


Tokio   Municipal  Almshouse. 

lers  who  are  under  the  care  of  Tokio  Prefecture  and  foundlings 
and  stray  children  under  the  care  of  the  City  of  Tokio  are 
commissioned  to  the  care  of  the  institution,  and  also  street 
arabs  and  delinquent  children  of  the  city  are  also  received 
in  the  institution.  There  are  several  branches,  such  as, 
"  Sugamo  Bunin,"  which  is  solely  for  orphans  and  other 
dependent  children,  "  Awa  Bunin"  in  Chiba  Prefecture,  which 
is  a  seashore  sanitorium  for  weak  children,  the  Reformatory 
in  Inokashira  and  Itabashi  Bunin  which  is  a  branch  hospital 
for  tubercular  patients.  There  are  2,000  in  the  main  home 
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and  branch  institutions.     The  expenditures  of  all   these    in- 
stitutions in  one  year   are  ¥3  70,000. 

There  are  25  almshouses  in  Japan,  thirteen  of  which  are 
really  homes  for  the  old.  Excepting1  the  Tokio  Municipal 
Almshouse,  all  are  private  institutions.  Comparatively 
large  ones  are  the  "  Ono  Jizen  In,"  the  "  Home  for  the 
Old  of  the  Osaka  Kosai  Association,"  the  "Osaka  Home  for 
the  Old,  and  the  Tokio  Home  for  the  Old.  The  rest  are 


Tokio  Home  for  the  Old. 

small  and  most  of  them  can  accommodate  only  20  or  30 
people.  Six  accommodate  less  persons  each.  Excluding  the 
sick  travellers,  who  were  committed  by  prefectures,  there 
were  401  poor  people  received  in  the  above  25  institutions 
in  1919  and  643  had  been  received  in  previous  years,  total- 
ling altogether  1044.  At  the  end  of  1919  the  number  was 
only  615. 

Next,  the  number  of  agencies    which    take    up  outdoor 
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relief  work  is  at  present  54.  Aside  from  general  relief  work 
they  do  special  relief  work,  such  as  emergency  relief.  The 
largest  one  is  "Kannonko"  in  Akita  City.  Besides  this  there 
are  sixteen  others  in  Akita  Prefecture  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  are  far  more  developed  than  relief  work  in  other  pre- 
fectures. The  one  in  Akita  City  is- the  oldest  of  its  kind.  It 
was  founded  in  the  nth  year  of  Bunsei  (1828).  Its  first 
large  fund  was  given  by  a  contractor  of  the  Lord  of  Akita 
named  Nawa  Saburozaemon  Sukenari.  He  first  asked  per-* 
mission  from  the  Lord  to  give  relief  to  the  poor.  Then  he 
asked  the  public  for  donations  which  amounted  to  a  great 
sum  and  he  bought  with  this  a  piece  of  land  for  cultivation, 
the  produce  of  which  he  desired  to  use  for  relief  work.  The 
work  of  the  Kannonko  is  divided  into  general  relief  and  special 
relief.  In  the  first  case  relief  is  given  to  poor  widowers, 
widows,  the  crippled,  the  disabled,  the  sick,  the  insane,  the 
feeble  minded,  and  others  who  are  incapable  of  self  support 
and  have  no  one  to  support  them. 

In  the  second  case  relief  is  given  to  those  sufferers 
affected  either .  by  famines  or  by  other  disasters.  In  the 
former  case  2  "  go  "  and  6  "  shaku  "  (0.83  pint)  of  rice  per 
person  per  day  and  half  of  this  amount  to  those  below  seven 
years  old  are  given.  To  the  sick  medical  treatment  is  given 
free  of  charge  in  addition  to  the  rice  gifts.  Besides  those 
mentioned  above,  in  some  cases,  clothing,  bedding,  and  fuel 
are  given  and  also  proper  occupation  is  given  to  those  who 
need  such  help.  Thus,  proper  relief  is  administered  accord- 
ing to  the  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  needy. 

Outdoor  relief  work  in  Japan  is  carried  forward  on  a 
small  scale  except  by  one  or  two  large  agencies.  The  ex- 
penditures incurred  by  all  these  organizations  in  1919  was 
only  a  little  over  ¥294,000  and  the  total  of  their  funds  is 
only  a  little  over  ¥  1,373,100. 
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Thus  it  is  clearly  seen  that  in  Japan  relief  work  is 
small,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  numbers  helped 
and  from  the  point  of  view  of  expenditures  incurred. 


Chapter    IV. 
Revision  of  Relief  Work  Law. 

As  pointed  out  above,  relief  work  is  carried  forward  on 
a  scale  proportionally  very  small,  when  compared  to  that 
of  European  countries  and  America.  This  phenomenon 
is  rather  cause  for  congratulation,  since  the  condition  arises 
from  the  fact  that  in  this  country  the  family  system  was 
firmly  established  during  the  peaceful  times  of  old  Japan 
and  because  of  the  custom  of  giving  mutual  aid  by  relatives 
and  neighbourhoods,  and  also  because  of  the  lack,  until  recent 
times,  of  strong  class  differences  between  the  rich  and  poor. 
Consequently,  there  has  been  in  Japan  no  poor  class  of  long 
standing.  Another  reason  for  the  avoidance  of  the  deve- 
lopment of  an  extremely  poor  class  is  that  the  National 
Government  encouraged  voluntary  relief  work  both  from 
local  governments  and  private  persons,  to  help  the  poor. 

But  in  recent  years,  due  to  the  development  of  industry 
and  to  the  progress  of  the  world,  there  has  come  a  great 
change  in  the  economic  situation  causing  wide  divergence 
of  classes.  This  being  the  case,  the  National  Government 
is  at  present  meeting  the  need  of  the  time  effectively  by 
giving  economic  aid  to  the  people  at  large,  as  may  be 
shown  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  authorities  are  now  laying  emphasis  upon  the  con- 
structive side  of  social  work  rather  than  mere  relief  work, 
and  are  employing  new  methods  of  protecting  dependent 
children,  widows,  the  sick,  the  old,  the  crippled,  and  the 
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disabled.  Thus  they  are  turning  their  attention  toward  the 
enactment  of  social  laws  concerning  the  aged  poor,  the  sick, 
widows,  unemployment  and  others  as  well  as  to  the  revision 
of  the  old  relief  law  so  that  relief  may  be  given,  only  to 
the  very  helpless  and  destitute. 
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Part    III. 
Special  Relief  Work. 

Besides  the  general  relief  work  there  are  two  kinds 
of  special  relief  work,  namely,  that  given  in  times  of 
famines  and  other  disasters  and  the  military  relief. 

Chapter    I. 
Emergent  Relief. 

In  Japan  there  are  frequent  floods,  storms,  ship  wrecks, 
fires,  earthquakes,  and  famines  which  take  lives,  wreck 
properties,  and  cause  numbers  of  physical  disabilities.  The 
Imperial  Household  has  from  ancient  times  given  generous 
gifts  each  year  to  such  sufferers.  There  are  laws  such  as 
the  Law  of  Rescue  at  Sea  and  Disaster  Relief  Law  dealing 
with  them.  The  Meiji  Government  revised  the  Biko  Cho- 
chiku  Law  in  the  I3th  year  of  Meiji  (1880)  according  to 
which  law  ¥  1,200,000  each  year  wras  given  out  of  the 
National  Treasury.  This  amount  was  divided  among  the 
Central  Government  and  the  Local  Governments  which  in 
addition  to  this  national  aid  appropriated  public  saving  funds. 
(Consequently,  the  total  of  the  funds  both  of  the  central  and 
prefectural  governments  were  enormous.  Since  the  2 3rd 
year  of  Meiji  (1890),  the  disbursement  of  the  National 
Treasury  and  the  local  appropriations  for  the  same  purpose 
have  been  abolished.  In  the  32nd  year  of  Meiji  (1899)  the 
Disaster  Relief  Fund  Law  was  revised  and  the  Rescuse  of 
of  Distressed  Ships  Act  was  passed.  The  outline  of  the 
Disaster  Relief  Fund  Law  is  as  follows  : — 
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According  to  the  present  Disaster  Relief  Fund  Act 
prefectures  are  responsible  for  suffering  caused  by  famines 
or  other  disasters  in  'their  respective  prefectures.  The 
minimum  of  this  fund  is  ¥  500,000.  But  in  the  case  of 
Okinawa  Island,  the  Minimum  is  ¥  200,000  and  in  the  case 
of  Hokkaido,  ¥  1,000,000.  Until  the  fund  of  a  prefecture 
reaches  the  amount  fixed  by  this  act,  the  National  Govern- 
ment gives  subsidies  each  year  out  of  the  National  Treasury. 

In  the  case  of  Okinawa  Island  the  National  Govern- 
ment gives  ¥  9,000  each  year  for  a  term  of  five  years.  In 
the  case  of  Hokkaido  ¥  10,000  was  given  in  the  first  year, 
and  in  the  case  of  other  prefectures,  one  half  of  the  fund 
gathered  by  local  taxes  (up  to  ¥20,000).  Again  if  the 
disbursement  of  the  money  out  of  the  fund  is  more  than 
5/1 OO  of  the  amount  at  the  begining  of  the  year,  and  if  the 
remaining  sum  is  less  than  the  amount  fixed  by  the  law,  the 
National  Government  meets  the  difference  out  of  the  National 
Treasury.  If  the  prefectural  government  has  more  than  the 
amount  of  the  relief  fund  fixed  by  the  law,  it  may  give 
subsidies  to  its  cities  and  villages. 

The  money  disbursed  out  of  the  said  fund  is  used  to 
meet  the  expenses  incurred  for  provision  for  refugees,  food, 
clothing,  medical  treatment,  huts,  school  articles,  and  other 
things.  In  some  special  cases  money  may  be  given. 

Up  to  the  first  of  April,  1919,  all  the  prefectures 
excepting  Okinawa  and  Hokkaido  had  funds  above  that 
fixed  by  the  law.  Their  total  was  ¥57,759,130.  In  the 
beginning  of  1921  the  total  was  ¥  62,373,620.  The  amount 
of  the  disbursement  for  relief  averaged  ¥436,837  a  year 
between  1913  and  1917. 
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Chapter    II. 
Military  Relief. 

Military  relief  work  is  different  from  other  relief  works. 
Its  purpose  is  to  give  help  to  the  families  of  soldiers  or  the 
soldiers  themselves  who  are  incapacitated  on  account  of 
military  service.  In  the  Chino- Japanese,  Russo-Japanese, 
and  Germano- Japanese  Wars,  we  had  a  great  number  of 
deaths  and  wounded  or  disabled  soldiers.  As  the  number 
of  those  who  serve  in  the  military  departments  increases, 
there  arises  a  greater  number  of  dependent  soldiers  and  their 
families.  For  this  reason  the  National  Government  enacted 
the  Soldiers'  Asylum  Act  in  1906  and  also  the  Military 
Relief  Act  in  1917  in  addition  to  the  Military  Pension  Act. 

Section    I. 
Soldiers'  Asylum  Act. 

This  act  wras  enacted  in  1906  and  was  revised  in 
1913.  It  is  concerned  about  the  support  of  disabled 
soldiers.  As  a  result  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  there 
were  about  5 5,000  soldiers  who  were  either  crippled  01 
disabled  on  account  of  illness.  To  meet  their  need,  the 
Soldiers'  Asylum  Act  was  passed.  At  the  time  of  its 
passage  it  was  intended  to  establish  3  hospitals,  one  in 
Tokio,  one  in  Osaka,  and  one  in  Kumamoto.  But  there 
has  been  only  one  such  Asylum  established  up  to  this  time, 
namely,  the  Tokio  Asylum  for  Disabled  Soldiers.  This 
was  founded  and  opend  in  1906.  At  the  end  of  1919 
there  were  84  patients.  Their  fixed  number  is  1 20.  The 
expenditures  incurred  in  1919  was  over  ¥78,000.  The 
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total  number  of  soldiers  received  in  since  the  foundation  of 
the  asylum  is  229. 


Tokio  Asylum  for  Disabled  Soldiers. 


Section    II. 
Military  Relief  Act. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  enactment  of  the  present 
Military  Relief  Act,  the  families  of  privates  have  been  given 
relief  from  the  National  Treasury.  The  act  was  put  into 
effect  the  first  of  January  of  1918.  By  it  relief  is  accorded 
to  the  following  : — 

Common  soldiers  who  were  disabled  or  crippled  while 
in  public  service  and  to  their  families ;  the  families  of 
soldiers  in  active  service  or  soldiers  called  for  special 
service  ;  the  families  of  soldiers  who  died  in  service  if  said 
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families  are  in  need  of  help.  The  kinds  of  relief  are  the 
provision  of  occupation,  medical  treatment,  money  and 
other  gifts. 

Governors  may  commission  public  or  other  agencies  to 
do  this  relief  work.  Those  who  receive  help  according  to 
the  act  do  not  lose  the  right  of  public  citizens,  as  they  do 
in  case  of  other  relief. 

The  relief  given  since  the  execution  of  the  Military 
Relief  'Work  Act  is  shown  in  the  next  table. 


Sum  of 

Number  of 

Number  of 

eai 

Money 

families  helped 

People  helped 

1917 

¥    42,126 

3,250 

7,912 

1918 

¥536,747 

16,019 

34,473 

I9F9 

¥  627,799 

1  1,566 

29,938 

19^0 

¥866,111 

30,947 

At  the  time  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  The  Japan 
Military  Relief  Foundation  was  formed,  but  it  was  dissolved 
after  the  end  of  the  War.  The  remaining  amount  of  money 
of  the  Foundation  was  donated  to  all  the  prefectures  which 
have  turned  it  into  the  Military  Relief  Work  Fund  and 
added  interest  to  it  each  year.  At  the  end  of  1917  the 
total  of  the  fund  amounted  to  ¥1,703,702. 


Section    HI. 
People's  Military  Relief  Work. 

The  oldest  organization  for  military  relief  work  among 
the  people  is  the  Japan  Red  Cross  Society  which  was 
founded  in  the  loth  year  of  Meiji  (1877).  All  the  others 
for  the  same  purpose  have  been  established  since  the  Chino- 
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Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  Wars.  Those  which  are 
carried  forward  on  a  large  scale,  extending  throughout  the 
country,  are  the  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society,  founded  in  the 
34th  year  of  Meiji  (1901)  and  the  Imperial  Military  Relief 
Society,  established  in  the  29th  year  of  Meiji  (1896). 
The  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society,  the  honorary  president 
of  which  is  Princess  Kanin,  gives  relief  mainly  to  the 
families  of  dead  soldiers  or  soldiers  dying  in  war  or  disabled 
soldiers.  But  .  according  to  the  need  of  local  districts,  it 
does  other  forms  of  social  work  as  well.  Its  headquaters 


Headquarters  of  the  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society. 

are  in  Tokio,  and  Seoul  is  the  Korean-  Headquaters.  In 
Formosa,  Karafuto,  Hokkaido,  and  other  prefectures  there 
are  branches.  In  Yokohama,  Maizuru,  Kure,  and  Saseho- 
ports,  there  exist  societies  for  relief  to  the  families  of  non- 
commissioned navy  men.  In  these  societies  they  have 
work-stations  for  the  families.  In  1919  in  Tokio  a 
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society  called  "  H6k5  Kwai  "   was  founded  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  soldiers. 

The  Military  Relief  Work  Society  in  Osaka  was  affi- 
liated with  the  Hoko  Kwai  of  Tokio  in  1902  and  after  that 
the  one  in  Osaka  became  a  branch  of  Hoko  Kwai  of  Tokio. 
The  only  private  soldiers'  asylum  is  the  Osaka  "  Hoyo  In  " 
in  Mimuro  Village,  established  in  the  43rd  year  of  Meiji 
(1910).  Up  to  the  end  of  1919  there  had  been  two  asy- 
lums for  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers,  two  educational 
institutions  for  the  children  of  soldiers  both  living'  and  dead, 
and  thirteen  agencies  which  provide  occupation  for  soldiers 
and  their  families.  The  total  is  seventeen.  Total  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  all  these  agencies  in  one  year  is  ¥  348,199* 
the  total  of  their  capital  is  ¥1,985,760. 
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Part    IV. 
Medical  Aspects  of  Social  Work. 

That  sickness  is  one  great  reason  for  poverty  is  a  well 
known  fact.  If  the  supporter  of  a  family  becomes  sick  for 
a  considerable  length  of  time  or  dies,  the  family  naturally 
grows  poor.  Again,  sickness  becomes  one  great  cause  of 
social  degeneration  especially  in  the  case  of  the  spread  of 
malignant  diseases.  For  this  reason,  in  Europe  and 
America,  medical  relief  and  hygienic  reforms  are  greatly 
emphasized  among  all  forms  of  social  work. 

In  Japan,  too,  this  side  of  social  work  has  been  greatly 
emphasized  from  early  times.  Until  the  recent  advent  of 
many  new  forms  of  social  work,  the  number  of  medical 
relief  agencies  was  great  in  proportion  to  other  efforts. 

Chapter    I. 
General  Medical  Relief  Work. 

The  oldest  medical  relief  agencies  in  Japan  are  "  Doai- 
sha  "  and  the  Charity  Hospital  Estalished  by  a  Frenchman, 
both  of  which  wrere  opened  in  the  I2th  year  of  Meiji  (1879). 
Then  come  the  Tokio  Charity  Hospital,  the  Japan  Red  Cross 
Hospital  and  St.  Barnabas'  Hospital  in  Osaka  established 
by  an  American.  These  were  all  founded  before  the  2Oth 
year  of  Meiji  (1887).  The  largest  ones  among  the  above 
institutions  are  the  Japan  Red  Cross  Hospital  and  the 
Tokio  Charity  Hospital.  After  the  establishment  of  these 
there  were  founded  a  number  of  medical  relief  agencies  in 
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different  parts  of  the  country,  some  on  a  large  and  some  on 
a  small  scale.  Those  which  are  on  a  large  scale  are  "  Izumi 
Bashi"  Charity  Hospital  of  the  39th  year  of  Meiji  (1906), 
the  Tokio  Charity  Hospital  of  the  44th  year  of  Meiji 
(1911),  and  the  Saisei  Kai  of  the  44th  year  of  Meiji  (1911). 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  there  are  hospitals  for  lepers, 
tubercular  patients,  insane,  and  others  of  which  mention  will 
be  made  later. 

General  medical  relief  work  is  divided  into  dispensaries, 
hospitals  in  which  dispensary  work  is  done,  clinics,  and 
commissioned  clinical  work  awarded  to  private  physicians. 
There  are  22  dispensaries,  1 1  hospitals  where  dispensary 
work  is  done,  21  clinics,  and  10  commissioned  clinical 
agencies. 

All  these  except  the  Tokio  Charity  Hospital  are  private. 
Besides  those  mentioned  above,  there  are  5  sanitoria  for 
tubercular  patients,  3  hospitals  for  insane,  and  1 1  sanitoria 
for  lepers.  The  total  of  medical  relief  agencies  is  79.  The 
number  of  people  helped  by  these  relief  agencies  in  one 
year  was  1,802,247.  The  total  of  expenditures  incurred  by 
all  these  agencies  in  one  year  is  Y  2,085,777.  The  amount 
of  their  funds  is  ¥7,591,345. 

The  largest  amount  of  money  spent  for  relief  work  in 
Japan  is  in  the  department  of  medical  relief.  A  few  words1 
may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  Saisei^Kai  and  others. 

In  the  44th  year  of  Meiji  (191 1)  on  the  Anniversary 
of  the  Accession  of  the  Emperor  Jimmu,  the  Meiji  Emperor 
with  a  gracious  speech  granted  a  generous  gift  of  Yi, 500,000 
for  medical  relief  work.  The  Prime  Minister  at  that  time, 
Count  Katsura,  called  for  voluntary  gifts  of  the  country 
and  on  the  3Oth  of  May  of  the  same  year  the  Saisei 
Kai  was  founded.  Its  medical  relief  work  in  Tokio  is 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  Society,  but  that  in  local 
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Visiting  Doctors  and  Nurses  of  the  Saisei  Kai  in  Slums. 


districts  is  commissioned  to  the  Minister  of  the  Home 
Department  and  the  local  governors.  In  Tokio  the  Society 
directs  the  main  dispensary,  the  branch  dispensary,  the 
clinics,  and  the  visiting  clinical  work.  In  Osaka,  too, 
there  are  a  hospital,  clinics,  and  visiting  clinical  work  of 
the  Society.  In  Kanagawa,  Hyogo,  and  Fukuoka  Prefec- 
tures each  there  is  a  hospital  conducted  by  the  Society. 
In  other  prefectures  the  doctors  are  commissioned  to  do  its 
clinical  work.  The  total  of  the  funds  of  the  society  in  1920 
was  ¥20,515,000,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  society  in 
the  same  year  were  ¥650,000,  ¥211,302  of  which  amount 
was  spent  in  Tokio.  The  number  of  patients  received  in 
one  recent  year  is  over  98,000  and  the  total  number  of 
daily  patients  in  one  year  is  over  3,850,000. 
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Headquarters  of  the  Japanese   Red  Cross  Society. 


The  Japan  Red  Cross  Society  was  founded  in  the  loth 
year  of  Meiji  (1877).  Its  principal  work  is  medical  relief 
work  for  disabled  and  wounded  soldiers.  Besides  this  the 
Society  carries  on  general  clinical  work,  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis, special  relief  work,  such  as  relief  to  the  sufferers 
of  famines  and  other  disasters.  The  work  of  the  Society 
is  carried  forward  on  a  large  scale.  Its  headquarters  is  in 
Tokio.  According  to  the  administrative  divisions,  the  Society 
has  forty  branches  and  the  governors  are  the  heads  of  the 
tranches. 

The  Izumibashi  Charity  Hospital  is*  managed  with 
-the  contributions  of  the  Mitsui  family.  There  are  the 
.departments  of  medicine,  surgery,  ophthalmology,  otorhinol- 
aryngology,  dermatology,  paediatry,  genecology,  X  ray, 
and  massage.  There  are  130  beds.  In  1919  the  number 
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n 


Idzumibashi  Charity  Hospital,  Tokio. 

of  those  who  received  medical  treatment  in  the  hospital  was 
1/06.  The  number  of  out  patients  was  21,935.  Their  total 
expenditures  incurred  in  the  same  year  was  over  ¥  165,000. 


Chapter    II. 
Social  Hygiene. 

Important  problems  that  confront  a  nation  from  the 
stand-point  of  social  hygiene  are  the  check  of  such  diseases, 
as  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and  insanity.  Following  are  the 
acts  concerning  preventive  methods,  relief  to  those  suffering 
from  the  said  diseases,  sanitoria,  hospitals,  and  the  prevent- 
ion of  tuberculosis. 

The  death  rate  from  tuberculosis    in    1916  was  86,633. 
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This  means  157  deaths  out  of  every  10,000  people.  The 
number  of  tubercular  patients  in  this  country  is  about 
1,200,000,  as  based  upon  their  death  rate.  It  is  reported 
that  each  year  there  is  an  increase  of  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  patients. 

An  ordinance  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis 
was  enacted  in  the  37th  year  of  Meiji  (1904)  through  the 
Home  Department.  An  act  concerning  the  establishment 
of  sanitoria  for  tubercular  patients  was  enacted  in  1914  and 
the  tuberculosis  prevention  act,  in  1919.  In  this  last  act  the 
methods  of  prevention  such  as  health  examination,  prohibi- 
tion of  occupations,  sale  of  articles  by  them,  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  unhygienic  houses,  and  other  related  subjects 
were  treated. 

In  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  tubercular  patients  who 
have  no  means,  the  Home  Minister  may  order  in  the  cities 
which  have  a  population  of  above  50,000  or  if  necessary,  he 
may  order  any  public  body  to  establish  a  tubercular  sanitorium. 
In  such  cases  from  one  six  to  one  half  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  above  sanitorium  are  met  by  the  National  Government. 
Even  to  the  sanitoria  of  the  public  or  other  communal 
bodies,  the  National  Government  may  give  a  sum  within  the 
limit  of  one  half  of  their  expenditures.  By  this  act  the 
prefectural  government  may  give  relief  to  poor  tubercular 
patients  or  to  those  who  are  forbidden  to  do  work  for  fear 
of  spreading  of  the  disease. 

By  the  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Act,  sanitoria  are  to  be 
established  in  the  Cities  of  Tokio,  Osaka,  Kioto,  Kobe,  Yoko- 
hama, Nagoya,  Hiroshima,  Nagasaki,  and  Gifu.  But  up  to 
1920  there  were  only  five  of  them  established,  namely  in 
Tokio,  Osaka,  Kioto,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama.  Besides  these 
municipal  sanitoria,  there  are  private  ones,  such  as«"Keifueh" 
under  the  management  of  the  White  Cross  Society  in  Shichi- 
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rigahama,  Kanagawa  Prefecture,  the  tuberculosis  sanitorium 
of  the  salvation  army  in  Wada  Horinouchi,  Tokio  Prefec- 
ture, Omi  Sanitorium  in  Utsuro  Village,  Shiga  Prefecture, 
and  the  sanitoria  of  the  Red  Cross  Society  and  the  Saisei 
Kai. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  checking  tuberculo- 
sis, there  are  the  White  Cross  Society  and  several  other 
similar  ones. 

The"  object  of  the  White  Cross  Society  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the"  disease  and  to  give  relief  to  patients.  Its 
activities,  are  the  management  of  the  sanitorium  already 
mentioned,  the  first  stage  consultation  station  and  an  outdoor 
school.  The  object  of  the  other  societies  is  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  through  popular  education.  There  are 
over  20  branches  of  this  society. 

The  United  Tuberculosis  Prevention  Society  of  Japan  is 


•I 


Recess  Hour  of  the  Out-door  School  of  the 
White  Cross  Society,  Chigasaki. 
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also  a  very  active  organization.  This  latter.  Society  has  its 
office  in  Tokio  and  they  give  out  printed  matter,  invite  the 
people  to  establish  similar  societies,  hold  exhibitions,  mov- 
ing pictures,  lectures  and  take  various  preventive  measures. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Health  and  Hygiene 
Investigation  Committee  at  the  end  of  March,  1919,  there  were 
16,261  lepers  throughout  Japan.  The  number  of  those  who 
have  no  means  for  treatment  is  10,000.  Of  course  it  may  be 
supposed  that  only  those  who  are  far  advanced  in  the  dis- 
ease are  given  in  this  report.  According  to  a  comparatively 
minute  -method  of  investigation,  it  is  said  that  there  are  over 
25,000  lepers  in  Japan.  In  the  4Oth  year  of  Meiji  (1907) 
the  present  Leprosy  Prevention  Act  was  enacted.  In  this 
act  are  stated-  the  duties  of  the  doctors  who  examine  leper 
patients,  such  as  their  strict  sterlization  and  the  reporting  of 
the  same  to  the  administrative  office.  For  lepers  who  have 
no  support  nor  means  for  treatment,  public  relief,  is  given. 
•The  Home  Minister  may  order  two  prefectural  governments 
to  establish  a  joint  sanitorium  for  lepers. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  above  act,  there  have  been 
-established  five  amalgamated  sanitoria.  Aside  from  these 
.public  ones,  there  are  six  private  sanitoria,  namely  "Ihaien" 
of  Tokio  in  the  27th  year  of  Meiji  (1894),  "  Tairoin  "  of 
.Kumamoto  in  the.  3 1st  year  of  Meiji  (1898),  "  Kaishun  " 
Kumamoto,  Hospital,  in  the  26th  year  of  Meiji  (1893), 
•"  Koyama  Fukuseiin "  of  Shizuoka  in  the  22nd  year  of 
.Meiji  (1889),  "  Minobu  Shinkei "  Hospital  of  Yamanashi 
Prefecture  in  the  39th  year  of  Meiji  (1906),  and  Barnaba 
Hospital  of  Kusatsu. 

Five  out  of  the  six  private  sanitoria  are  under  the 
management  of  foreigners  and  all  these  private  ones  are  for 
poor  lepers.  The  total  number  of  patients  in  the  above 
eleven  sanitoria  is  about  1,500,  out  of  which  number  1,338 
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are  in  the  public  sanitoria.  If  there  are  supposed  to  be  25,000 
lepers  throughout  the  country,  the  government  has  been  able 
to  help  only  one  twentieth  of  them  as  yet. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  mental  abnormality  ;  namely, 
insane,  idiots,  and  degenerates.  They  are  likely  to  become 
criminals,  delinquent  and  prostitutes. 

There  are  various  civil  and  criminal  laws  in  regard  to 
the  insane  beside  the  Insane  Guardian  Act  of  the  32nd  year 
of  Meiji  (1899)  and  the  Insane  Hospital  Act  of  1919. 

In  the  Insane  Guardian  Act,  there  are  regulations  in 
regard  to  the  watching  of  the  Insane.  According  to  the 
Insane  Hospital  Act,  the  Home  Minister  may  order  the  local 
governments  to  -  establish  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  let  the 
governors  order  the  insane  who  need  watching  to  be  treated 
in  these  hospitals,  and  the  hospitals  of  the  prefectures  establi- 
shed by  governors'  order  have  subsidies  from  the  National 
Treasury. 

According  to  scholars'  investigations,  the  number  of 
insane  in  Japan  is  over  140,000  or  150,000.  But  the  number 
of  the  inmates  of  the  above  hospitals  at  the  end  of  1918  was 
7,449  (5,481  men  and  1,968  women).  Besides  this  number 
there  are  about  108  insane  who  are  under  temporary  sur- 
veillance. The  number  of  those  who  do  not  need  watching 
is  41, 870.  The  total,  therefore,  is  49,427.  The  accommoda- 
tion capacity  of  both  the  private  and  public  hospitals  is  2,500. 

The  only  public  hospital  for  insane  is  "  Matsuzawa " 
Hospital,  Tokio  Prefecture.  For  the  purpose  of  protecting  in- 
sane there  is  a  society  called  "Charity  Relief  Work  Society 
for  Insane."  This  was  first  founded  by  Dr.  Kure  in  the  35th 
year  of  Meiji  (1902).  Its  office  is  in  the  Matsuzawa  Hospital. 
There  the  treatment  is  given  for  poor  insane  and  it  also 
provides  them  with  proper  occupations  and  gives  them  re- 
creation. 
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As  seen  above,  in  Japan  as  yet  there  is  a  great  need 
of  development  in  this  line.  Until  recent  time  charitable 
medical  relief  work  was  carried  on,  but  because  of  the 
changed  conditions  and  also  from  a  social  stand  point,  the 
idea  of  charity  is  being  changed  to  real  medical  protective 
work.  In  consequence  the  medical  relief  work  of  the 
Kyosai  Kumiai  (Mutual .  Aid  Society)  in  factories  and  other 
large  establishments  are  in  the  process  of  great  development. 
The  Government  itself  attempts  to  encourage  labour  health 
insurance  and  similar  efforts. 
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Part    V. 
Economic  Aspects  of  Social  Work. 

Until  about  the  time  of  the  recent  European  War,  we 
had  only  a  very  few  public  agencies  which  gave  economic  aid 
such  as  employment  exchanges  and  free  lodging  houses,  be- 
'sides  the  social  work  mentioned  above.  But  the  economic 
changes,  industrial  progress,  and  changes  in  the  social  con- 
ditions caused  by  the  Great  War  necessitated  the  establish- 
ment of  public  markets,  people's  luncheon  rooms,  employment 
exchanges,  public  pawn  shops,  social  settlement  work,  and 
public  housing  and  lodging  enterprises.  Thus  modern  forms 
of  social  work  are  being  developed  since  the  War. 

Chaptar    I. 
Employment  Exchanges. 


Section    I. 
Prevention  of  Unemployment, 

For  a  short  length  of  time  after  the  opening  of  the 
European  War,  .the  economic  conditions  were  extremely 
favourable  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for  labour.  However, 
toward  the  close  of  the  War,  there  arose  a  need  of  preven- 
ting unemployment.  In  December,  1918,  the  Home  Minister 
consulted  the  Investigation  Committee  on  Social  Work,  of 
which  mention  has  already  been  made,  in  regard  to  the  best 
method  of  checking  unemployment.  The  following  year  the 
War  closed  and  the  government,  perceiving  the  coming  of 
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economic  depression,  encouraged  prefectures  to  establish 
public  employment  exchanges.  The  public,  also,  began  to 
realize  the  importance  of  establishing  such  exchanges.  So 
in  a  very  short  time  a  number  of  them  were  founded  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  But  this  was  by  no  means- 
enough  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  unemployment.  In 
January,  1920,  the  Home  Department  called  a  conference 
to  consider  employment  exchanges.  In  April  of  the  same 
year  the  Department  asked  the  prefectural  governments  to 
hold  a  conference  of  both  officials  and  private  citizens 
in  regard  to  check  unemployment,  to  try  to  adjust,  to 
investigate  unemployment  conditions,  to  encourage  the 
establishment  of  employment  exchanges,  to  start  public 
works,  and  to  encourage  those  without  work  to  return  to- 
agricultural  life.  Besides  this  the  Department  encouraged  the 
unemployed  to  migrate  to  Hokkaido.  Furthermore,  in  order- 
to  extend,  to  unite,  and  to  develop  the  employment  ex- 
changes, the  Department  allowed  the  Kyocho  Kai  to 
start  a  central  managing  office  of  all  the  exchanges  of  the 
country. 


Section  II. 
Employment  Exchange  Act. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreements  made  at  the  first 
International  Labour  Conference  held  in  Washington,  D.C. 
in  1919,  we  have  enacted  an  employment  exchange  act  which 
was  passed  by  the  Diet  of  1921.  The  contents  of  the  act 
are  as  follows  : — • 

i.  The  Conducting  of  t|ie  employment  exchanges  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  central  government,  but  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  is  laid  on  the  cities  and  towns. 
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2.  At    the    expense    of  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages 
employment    exchanges   are   established     and    the    Central 
Government   subsidizes  them  to  a  certain  extent.     In  some 
instances  the  Home  Minister  gives  orders  to  found  employ- 
ment    exchanges  in   cities   and   towns,    whenever  he  thinks 
conditions  demand  it. 

3.  One  central  and    several   local  managing  offices  of 
employment    exchanges    are    to  be    founded   to    unify   such 
public  welfare  agencies  in  the  country  and  to  oversee  them. 

4.  A  standing  committee  is  to  be  formed  to  direct  the 
management  of  the  exchanges. 

5.  At  the  permission  of  the  Central  and  Local  Govern- 
ments there  may    be    established    private    free    employment 
exchanges. 


Section    III. 
Establishment  of  Employment  Exchanges. 

In  this  country  there  have  been  from  old  times  private 
•employment  exchanges  conducted  for  profit.  But  there  were 
no  free  exchanges  until  the  34th  year  of  Meiji  (1901),  when 
in  Honjo  Ward  of  the  City  of  Tokio  there  was  established 
a  free  lodging  house  for  low  class  labourers  and  the  unem- 
ployed and  along  with  this  charitable  work  the  first  private 
free  employment  exchange  was  founded  for  the  lodgers. 
The  earliest  public  employment  exchanges  are  'the  one  in 
Shiba  and  the  one  in  Asakusa,  both  founded  by  the  City 
of  Tokio.  The  Home  Minister,  Takejiro  Tokonami,  who 
was  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Local  Affairs  at  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  these  municipal  exchanges,  took  great 
interest  in  this-  new  work  and  caused  subsidies  to  be  given 
for  the  same.  In  the  following  year  the  Osaka  Employment 
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Exchange  was  founded.  Then  in  Kioto,  Nagoya,  and 
other  cities  such  exchanges  for  the  public  benefit  were 
founded,  but  they  were  not  only  small  in  number,  but  their 
management  was  also  very  poor.  However,  as  already 
mentioned,  at  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  the  Home  Depart- 
ment took  decided  steps  to  extend  and  develop  the  employ- 
ment exchanges  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  tire  time. 
Until  lately  the  exchanges  were  chiefly  connected  with  the 
work  of  free  lodging  houses  and,  consequently,  they  benefited 
a  low  class  of  labourers  rather  than  people  in  general,  biit 
at  present  they  are  for  all  who  seek  employment  and  they 
have  become  real  industrial  employment  exchanges  under 
the  management  of  public  agencies  rather  than  pure  philan- 
thropies. In  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  different 
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employment  exchanges  of  the  city  there  was  established 
in  Osaka  in  January  1919,  a  central  employment  exchange. 

In  1920,  the  Home  Department  caused  a  circulation  of 
a. low  interest  loan  for  the  establishment  of  the  exchanges, 
to  meet  the  great  need  of  the  time  caused  by  the  extreme 
business  depression;  "With  this  material  aid  prefectures  were 
able  to  increase  employment  exchanges.  In  1920,  73  new 
exchanges  were  founded;  By  June  of  1921  there  existed 
396  employment  exchanges  -for  the  public  benefit.  Out  of 
this  number,  300  were  public  agencies. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  activities  of  those 
agencies. 


Year 

Number 
of 
Agencies 

Number  of 
Men  helped 

Classification  of  Agencies 

Municipal 

Legal 

Private 

at  the  end  of  1916 

23 

42,834 

3 

8 

12 

at  the  end  of  1917 

2*> 

96,790 

3 

7 

15 

at  the  end  of  '191  8 

2J 

137,523 

3 

7 

17 

at  the  end  of  1919 

48 

I73A45 

20 

8 

2O 

Year 

Number 
of 
Agencies 

Classification  of  Agencies 

Prefectural 
&  District 

Municipal 
and  Village 

Legal 

Others 

at  the  end  of  1920 

121 

6 

48 

II 

56 

March             1921 

396 

22 

277 

II 

86 

The  number  of  those  who  obtained  employment  through 
the  public  welfare  exchanges  were  9509  in  September, 
1920  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  there  were  9698, 
In  September,  1921,  the  number  was  23,263  and  in  October 
of  the  same  year  the  number  was  20,125. 
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Chapter    n. 
Refuse  Homes. 

By  this  we  mean  cheap  or  free  lodgings  for  two  kinds 
of  people,  namely,  day  labourers  or  vagabonds  and  the  unem- 
ployed or  labourers  with  small  income.  In  the  first  instance 
the  majority  are  degraded  people.  So,  it  is  important  to 
separate  them  from  the  others  in  giving  lodging  relief.  But, 
as  yet,  there  are  few  ideal  lodgings  for  both  kinds  of  ap- 
plicants. The  first  free  lodging  was  founded  in  Tokio  in  the 
34th  year  of  Meiji  (1901).  When  the  two  public  employment 
exchanges  \vere  founded  in  Tokio  in  the  44th  year  of  Meiji 
(1911),  lodgings  were  provided.  In  June  1919,  three  public 
lodgings  were  founded  in  Osaka.  In  these  lodgings  there 
were  dining  rooms,  employment  exchanges,  consultation 
offices,  and  barbar  shops.  By  the  end  of  1919,  there  were  312 
lodgings  and  the  total  number  of  those  housed  nightly  in 
these  was  413,995. 

Chapter    III. 
Housing  Relief 


Section    I, 
A  Resume  of  Housing  Relief, 

.  As  a  consequence  of  the  Great  War,  prices  have  all 
gone  up  and  in  cities  the  people  have  been  since  1918  suf- 
fering greatly  from  housing  shortage.  The  Home  Depart- 
ment, realizing  a  need  of  d  \velliqgs  for  the  middle  class  and 
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lower  class  sent  out  notices  to  aid  prefectural  governments  in 
their  attempts  at  housing  relief,  and  it  also  offered  to  loan 
money  at  a  low  interest  to  public  welfare  agencies  for  the  build- 
ing of  houses.  Again  the  Department  disposed  of  state  and 
imperial  forests  and  the  freight  of  all  lumber  to  be  used  for 
building  houses  by  local  government  was  shipped  free.  Be- 
side these  privileges,  the  Department  gave  public  welfare 
agencies  the  right  to  expropriate  land  according  to  the  law  or 
the  right  to  use  land  and  also  exempted  from  taxation  small 
houses  built  for  the  public  good.  Last  year  with  the  agree- 
ment of  the  Diet,  the  Department  enacted  the  Dwellings  As- 
sociation Act.  The  Law  was  put  into  effect  in  July  of  the 
same  year  and  such  associations  are  entitled  by  law  to  the 
low  interest  loan  offered  by  the  Government.  Last  year  the 
Department  loaned  to  the  associations  and  other  housing 
agencies  for  the  public  benefit  Yi  1,712,000. 


Section    HE. 
The  Dwellings  Association  Act. 

The  object  of  the  Act  is  to  provide  the  middle  class 
and  lower  class  with  proper  dwellings.  The  association  is 
a  legal  body  and  must  have  more  than  7  members.  It  has 
the  right  to  acquire  building  land  and  it  can  lease,  rent,  or 
transfer  land  to  its  members  and  can  build  or  buy  houses. 
Whenever  according  to  this  act,  the  association  wishes 
to  build  houses,  the  government  lends  money  at  a  low 
interest,  gives  it  the  right  to  make  a  contract  for  the 
use  of  state  or  public  lands,  and  exempts  it  from  local 
taxes.  The  Home  Minister,  governors,  subperfects,  and 
mayors  supervise  them.  The  provisions  of  the  CivilLaw 
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and    Industrial  Association  Act  shall    apply   in    like   degree 
to  the1  associations. 


Section    in. 
Establisnment  of  Tenement  Houses. 

The  first  public  housing  relief  was  given  in  the  44th 
year  of  Meiji  (1911),  when,  soon  after  the  great  fire  at 
Asakusa  the  Shingai  Charitable  Association  built  a  group 
of  tenement  houses  there.  It  provided  them  with  a  Day 
Nursery  and  public  bath.  In  the  45th  year  of  Meiji  (1912) 
a  society  of  supporters  of  grade  schools  for  poor  children  built 
93  tenement  houses  for  the  families  of  the  school  children  in 
the  following  sections — Tamahime,  Hashiba,  and  Samega- 
hashi.  These  are  mostly  for  the  poor,  but  in  1919  the  City  of 
Osaka  built  387  houses  and  4  shops  in  two  places — Chikko 
and  Sakuranomiya,  costing  ¥390,000.  These  are  for  the 


Public  Tenement  Houses  in  Chikko.  Osaka. 
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benefit  of  salaried  men  and  labourers  below  the  middle  class, 
There  are  in  both  places  employment  exchanges,  day 
nurseries,  barbar  shops,  public  baths,  dispensaries,  and  con- 
sultation offices. 

With  the  aid  of  the  government  loan  a  great  many 
houses  have  been  built  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  are  under  the  management  of  the  City  of 


Public  Tenement  Houses  in  Nippoori,    Tokio- 

Yokohama,  the  Association  of  Social  Wok  of  Tokio  Pre- 
fecture, and  the  Legal  Foundation  of  Housing  Relief  of 
Tokio  Prefecture.  According  to  investigations  of  the  Bu- 
reau for  Social  Work  of  the  Home  Department  there  was  in 
1920  a  lack  of  122,821  houses  in  all  the  prefectures.  Yet  only 
15,500  houses  were  to  be  built  with  the  governmental  loan 
of  1919  and  1920,  which  amounted  to  Y2 3,000,000. 
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Chapter    IV. 
Public  Markets. 

Prices  of  commodities  rose  very  rapidly  during  the 
Great  War  and  finally  in  August,  1918,  there  were  rice-riots 
in  some  parts  of  the  country.  In  order  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion the  Imperial  Household  gave  ¥3,000,000 ;  the  govern- 
ment, Y 1 0,000,000,  municipal  governments,  some  large 
amounts  ;  and  the  rich  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
Y25, 000,000.  With  these  amounts  of  money,  rice  was  either 
given  to  the  poor  or  cheap  markets  were  founded. 

In  1918  the  City  of  Osaka  established  4  public  markets 
with  a  capital  ofY2O,ooo  before  any  other  cities.  By  the 
end  of  1919  there  were  9  public  markets  established.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  Osaka,  Chiba,  Fukushima,  Iwate,  and 
Apmori  Prefectures  also  established  them.  The  Home 
Department,  realizing  the  importance  of  starting  public 
markets,  encouraged  their  establishment  and  offered  a  low 
interest  loan  for  this  purpose. 

Tokio  Prefecture  handed  over  to  the  City  of  Tokio 
for  the  establishment  of  public  markets  ¥400,000  of  the 
amount  committed  to  it  by  the  Tokio  Temporary  Charitable 
Association.  Moreover,  the  prefecture  founded  the  "Tokio 
Public  Market  Association  "  in  1918  and  had  a  number  of 
markets  established  in  and  outside  of  Tokio.  In  1918,  33 
public  markets  were  established  in  eleven  cities  and  one 
town.  At  present  Hokkaido  and  all  prefectures  except 
six  have  public  markets.  Up  to  September,  1921,  there 
were  305  of  them.  These  are  all  retail  markets  with  no 
central  wholesale  depot.  Of  course,  such  markets  are  defec- 
tive, in  that  they  cannot  maintain  an  official  standard  of 
prices  or  lower  city  prices.  Therefore,  in  the  near  future,  we 
expect  to  have  central  wholesale  public  markets.  The 
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following  shows  the  standing  of  public  markets  .in  six  large 
cities  and  Tokio  Prefecture  : — 


Places 

Number  of 
Markets 

Number  of 
Branch  Shops 

Total  of  the  Amount 
Sold  in  1920 

Osaka 

15 

555 

•¥•11,793,000 

Tokio 

13 

206 

¥   4,126,000 

Tokio  Pre- 
fecture 

57 

687  ; 

'¥'  5,594,ooo 

Kyoto 

6 

162 

¥    2,477,000 

Kobe 

8 

164 

¥      964,000 

Yokohama 

5 

78 

¥    1,349,000 

Nagoya 

5 

148 

¥    2,344,616 

Total 

109 

2,000 

¥  28,649,000 

Chapter    V. 
People's  Luncheon  Rooms, 

The  purpose  of  people's  luncheon  rooms  is,  of  course, 
to  give  nourishing  food  at  a  low  price.  The  first  one  was 
founded  in  Tokio  in  January,  1918,  by  the  "  Shakai  Seisaku 
Jikko  Kai."  In  September  of  the  same  year  a  municipal 
luncheon  room  was  established  in  Osaka.  Since  -then,  others 
have  been  founded  in  other  cities  and  their  equipment,  too, 
has  become  much  better. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  luncheon 
rooms  in  5  large  cities  at  the  end  of  1920. 

^P  ,  .  (public 2 

. Tokio \^  . 

(private    ...  4 

Yokohama public I 

Kobe public. 2 

(public. 5 

Osaka  ..I1    . 

(private    ...  J 

.Nagoya    ,...  private    ...    I 
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Part    VI. 
Agencies  Working  for  Social  Betterment. 

To  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  people  and  to  give 
them  cultural  trainning  is  another  form  of  social  work. 
The  religious  inclinations  of  the  people  and  the  trainning 
in  mutual  help  that  they  have  had  from  early  times  had  a 
wholesome  effect  on  society.  But  movements,  such  as  pro- 
hibition of  smoking,  drinking,  and  abolition  of  licensed  pro- 
stitution were  chiefly  carried  on  by  certain  Christians,  until 
recently,  when  the  public  in  general  began  to  realize  the 
importance  of  such  social  movements  and  began  to  turn 
their  attention  toward  them.  Besides,  The  Government  is 
laying  much  emphasis  upon  the  cultural  training  of  its 
people. 

Chapter    I. 

Movements  for  Prohibition  of  Smoking,  Drinking, 
and  Abolition  of  Licensed  Prostitution. 

In  March  of  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900),  the  law  for 
prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco  by  minors  was  passed. 
According  to  this  act,  minors  who  break  the  law  and  those 
exercising  parental  power  or  guardians  who  do  not  forbid 
minors'  smoking  as  well  as  merchants  who  sell  tobacco  or 
smoking  implements  for  minors'  use,  are  punishable. 

The  first  Christian  movement  for  prohibiting  drinking  is 
the  "Japan  Prohibition  Association"  founded  in  the  3 1st  year 
of  Meiji  (1898).  Its  head  quarters  is  in  Tokio.  By  the 
publication  of  a  magazine  and  by  lectures  it  tries  to  ac- 
complish its  object.  Learning  the  importance  of  national 
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prohibition  movements  from  Europe  and  America,  we,  too, 
began  to  follow  suit. 

One  of  the  state  wide  prohibition  associations  is  the 
"  National  Prohibition  Society  "  founded  in  1919.  Its  head 
quarters 'is  in  Kioto.  In  1920,  this  was  amalgamated  with 
the  "Japan  Prohibition  Association  "  of  which  mention  has 
been  made  before  and  together  they  are  called  the  "  Japan 
National  Prohibition  Association."'  There  are  200  joint 
societies  and  their  members  number  30,000. 

A  bill  for  prohibiting  use  of  liquors  by  minors  has  been 
presented  at  almost  every  Diet  since  the  34th  year  of  Meiji 
(1901)  by  Mr.  Nemoto,  member  of  the  Lower  House.  In 
1920,  at  the  4 1st  Diet  this  bill  was  finally  passed  by  the 
Lower  House,  but  was  rejected  by  the  House  of  Peers. 


Parlor  of  the  Japanese  W.C.T.U.  Headquarters,  Tokio. 
Mme.  K.  Yajima,  former  President  of  the  Japanese  W.C.T.U. 
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Of  course,  it  is  extremely  important  from  the  stand  point 
of  social  hygiene,  humanitarianism,  and  morality  to  abolish 
licensed  prostitution  and  to  check  unlicensed  prostitution. 
In  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900),  by  an  ordinance  of  the 
Home  Department,  some  regulations  in  regard  to  prostitutes 
were  given  out,  which  are  now  in  force.  From  early  times 
the  Christians  in  Japan  have  realized  the  importance  of 
prohibiting  prostitution,  but  the  first  real  effort  toward  un- 
restricted retirement  from  prostitutional  employment  was  in 
the  32nd  year  of  Meiji  (1899).  At  first  these  efforts  met 
with  severe  persecution,  but  gradually  the  public  began  to 
see  their  importance.  The  agencies  dealing  with  this 
movement  are  the  Central  Association  for  Rescuing  Women 
•of  the  Tokio  Salvation  Army,  the  Japan  Women's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  and  the  Purity  Society.  Some  of  the 
advantages  the  head-quarters  of  the  Japan  W.  C.  T.  U.  offers 
are :  A  personal  consultation  office,  an  employment  exchange, 
a  night  school,  and  a  women's  home.  The  Chritenton  Hall 
in  a  suburb  of  Tokio  was  established  in  the  3 1st  year  of 
Meiji  (1898)  in  order  to  rescue  women  and  to  give  proper 
occupation  to  them.  Besides  this  there  are  the  rescuse 
works  of  the  Salvation  Army  of  Tokio,  the  Travellers'  Aid 
of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  of  Tokio,  the 
Women's  Home  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Tokio,  the  work  of 
the  Osaka  Branch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Japan,  and  the 
Kobe  Home  for  Women. 


Chapter    II. 
Social  Settlement, 

Social  Settlements  are  resent  activities  in  Japan.      The 
first    one    was    founded    in    Tokio    by    the   Japan  Salvation 
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Army.  It  was  unfortunately  burned  in  1913.  In  the  45th 
year  of  Meiji  (1912)  the  "  Yurinen  "  was  established  outside 
of  Tokio  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  people  around  it.  A 
day  nursery,  children's  play  ground,  children's  library, 
night  school  for  apprentices,  clubs,  and  a  consultation  office, 
were  equipped  and  opened.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
"  Tokio  Misaki  Hall/'  "  Mahayana,"  and  the  social  settle- 
ment of  the  Salvation  Army.  The  philanthropic  department 
of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Salvation  Army  undertakes  many 
other  kinds  of  social  work  besides  those  mentioned  above. 
The  Charitable  Association  of  Kanagawa  Prefecture 
established  "The  Kawasaki  Social  Hall"  in  Kawasaki  and  in 
the  City  of  Yokohama  "Yokohama  Social  Hall  "  and  the  City 
of  Osaka,  "  The  Citizens'  Hall,"  all  of  which  were  built  in 
1921.  .The  Yokohama  social  Hall  of  ¥470,000.  This 
building  has  three  stories  and  is  of  steel  concrete.  Some 
of  the  advantages  it  offers  are:  lodging,  a  cheap  luncheon 


Play-Ground  of  the  Social  Settlement  Center  of  the  Salvation  Army,  Tokio 
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room,  a  public  bath,  an  employment  exchange,  a  job  by- 
the-day  plant,  a  day  nursery,  and  a  personal  consultation 
office.  The  lodging  accomodates  625  persons.  Beside  all 
these  there  are  a  reading  room,  a  lecture  hall,  a  gymnasium, 
a  post  office,  a  sewing  room,  a  barbar  shop,  a  stationer's 


Headquarters  cf  the   Salvation  Army,   Tokio. 


shop,,  a. dispensary,  a  legal  aid  office,  a  cloak  room,  and  a 
.house  with  temporary  storage  facilities.  We  expect  to  see 
in  the  near  future  the  establishment  of  similar  work  in  Tokio, 
Kioto,  and  other  large  cities. 
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i 


The  Yokohama  Social  Hall. 


Chaptar    III. 
The  Campaign  for  National  Culture. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  Government,  after  the  Great 
War,  laid  emphasis  upon  national  culture. 

The  Home  Minister,  in  March,  1919,  issued  special 
instructions  regarding  the  campaign,  laying  emphasis  on 
the  following  five  points  : — 

1.  To  educate  the  people  to  a  clear  understanding  of 
Japan's  place   among    the    Powers    of  the  World, 
and  to  preserve  the  honour  and  greatness    of  the 
nation. 

2.  To    encourage    the    people    to    undertake     public 
service  by  serving  on  one  or  other  of  the  various 
committees  organised  for  the  development  of  com- 
munity welfare. 
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3.  To   encourage   progress   as   an    essential  condition 
of  keeping  abreast  of  the  World-Current. 

4.  To  cultivate   harmonious    co-operation   and  mutual 
assistance  among  the  people  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  possibility  of  any  radical  change. 

5.  To  maintain  a  fair  standard  of  living  by  encouraging 
thrift  and  the  development  of  industry. 

Special  officers  have  been  appointed  by  the  Home 
Department  and  Prefectual  Governments  to  arrange  the 
Campaign,  and  a  number  of  lecturers  are  engaged  to  instruct 
the  people  regarding  the  details; 

From  the  commencement  of  the  Campaign  until  Septem- 
ber, 1921,  no  less  than  56,860  meetings  were  held  throughout 
the  country:  the  estimated  attendance  being  16,170,382, 

Results  so  far  have  been  very  encouraging.  Many  of 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Associations  owe 
their  existence  to  the  influence  of  the  campaign.  In  many 
country  districts  House-Masters  Associations,  Mothers' 
Leagues,  and  various  committees  have  been  organized  to 
carry  out  the  plans. 

As  the  Campaign  continues  it  promises  to  become  more 
and  more  effective. 
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Part    VII. 
Child  Welfare  Work. 

As  seen  in  the  previous  chapter,  social  work  in  Japan 
began  first  in  mere  relief  work.  Then  gradually  preventive 
work  began  to  be  emphasized,  until  at  present  the  authorities 
and  the  public  realize  the  urgent  need  of  doing  effective 
child  welfare  work,  in  order  to  prevent  poverty  and  to 
establish  healthy  conditions  in  society.  In  early  times, 
attention  was  mainly  called  to  relief  for  foundlings,  orphans, 
delinquent  children,  and  other  dependent  children.  But,  at 
present,  going  into  the  very  heart  of  child  welfare  work, 
the  protection  of  mothers,  we  are  turning  our  efforts  toward 
problems  such  as  infant  care,  welfare  of  school  children,  and 
working  children,  and  reforms  of  the  existing  work  for 
dependent,  defective,  and  delinquent  children. 

Europe  and  America,  seeing  the  importance  of  child 
welfare  work,  have  enacted  various  laws  for  the  welfare  of 
their  children,  which  really  means  the  development  of  society 
and  an  increase  of  national  efficiency.  In  Japan,  there 
are  some  old  laws  in  regard  to  foundlings,  dependent, 
delinquent,  and  physically  weak  children,  but,  as  yet,  there 
is  no  complete  set  of  laws  regarding  the  welfare  of  children 
in  general.  The  Government  is  now  preparing  for  the 
enactment  of  a  complete  set  of  such  laws.  So  in  Japan,  the 
greater  part  of  children's  work  was  until  now  that  for  the 
welfare  of  dependents  and  defectives.  In  the  coming 
chapter,  work  for  dependent  children  may  be  treated. 


CHAPTER 
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Chapter    I. 
Relief  for  Dependent  Children. 


Section    I. 
A  Resume  of  Relief  Work  for  Dependent  Children. 

This  relief  work  is  .the  oldest  social  work  in  Japan. 
There  are  more  children's  institutions  than  any  others.  In 
this  way,  foundlings,  orphans,  stray  children,  and  others 
who  have  no  one  to  support  them  are  cared  for. 

The  present  regulations  in  regard  to  dependent  children 
are  those  already  mentioned  in  the  relief  law  and  the  law 
of  provisions  for  foundlings  passed  in  the  3rd  year  of  Meiji 
(1871).  Besides  these,  there  is  mention  made  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  children  who  accompany  sick  travellers.  These 
are  the  only  official  regulations,  but  municipal  governments 
have  voluntarily  cared  for  them  hitherto.  The  following 
table  shows  the  average  number  of  children  helped  and, 
also,  the  average  expenditure  for  this  work  during  the  years 
1914  to  1918.  This  includes  the  care  of  foundlings  and 
dependent  children,  provision  of  rice  for  rearing  foundlings, 
the  voluntary  care  of  municipal  governments,  and  private 
relief  work. 


Classification. 

Number  Helped. 

Sum  of 
Expenditures. 

""rt  <^ 
£    aj 

P 

Dependent  Children. 

a  little  over  313 

a  little  over  ¥3,105 

Foundlings. 

>T          1,582 

„       ¥13,997 

CM 
Ig 

<2 
| 

Dependent. 

»    1,796 

„       ¥25,075 

Dependent  who  receive  both 
national  and  local  help. 

J77 

»         ¥7,287 

Foundlings. 

959 

„       ¥10,146 
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Local 
Relief 

Foundlings  who  receive  both 
national  and  local  helps. 

a  little  over  j  2T.C, 

^'¥44,201 

Private 
Relief 

Foundlings. 

364 

cS 

Dependent. 

„           2,1  10. 

„        ¥28,180 

Foundlings. 

„           2,205 

„      *-Y24,i43 

'^Excluding  the  expenditures  of  private  agencies. 

As  seen  in.  the  above  table,  both  from  the  standpoint 
of  number  and  expenditure,  the  work  is  comparatively  small 
in  proportion  to  our  population.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
old  spirit  of  mutual  neighbourhood  help. 


Section    II. 
Asylums  for  Dependent  Children. 

The  only  public  asylum  is  that  of  Tokio.  The  rest  are 
all  private  institutions.  The  oldest  asylum  for  dependent 
children  is  the  "  Ono  Jizenin  ",  founded  in  the  first  year  of 
Ganji  (1864).  However,  the  main  object  of  this  institution 
is  to  give  relief  to  the  poor  in  general.  The  real  orphan 
asylum  are  "  The  Sumire  Girls'  School  ",  founded  in  the 
6th  year  of  Meiji  (1873)  and  the  "Uragami  Orphan  Asylum", 
founded  in  the  /th  year  of  Meiji  (1874).  Both  of  these  are 
Roman  Catholic.  The  "  Fukuden  Kai  Orphan  Asylum  "  was 
founded  by  the  Buddhists  in  the  I3th  year  of  Meiji  (1880). 
The  late  Mr.  Juji  Ishii  founded  a  Christian  orphan  asylum  in 
Okayama  in  the  2Oth  year  of  Meiji  (1887).  This  institution 
is  very  lar^e  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind 
in  Japan.  The  "  Chausubara  Orphan  Asylum  "  is  its  branch 
and  was  founded  in  the  27th  year  of  Meiji  (1894).  At 
present,  there  are  about  400  children  in  the  main  asylum 
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and  iii  its  branch.  Those  under  school  age  are  all  placed  out 
in  families  when  first  received.  When  they  .reach  school 
age,  they  are  all  taken  over  to  the  Branch  Orphan  Asy- 
lum. This  has  a  little  over  147  acres  o'f  land.  •  They 


Chausubara  Farm  of  the  Oka  yam  a  Orphanage. 

also  have  a  primary  school  .and  an  agricultural  school  on 
their  grounds.  When  those,  who  work  on. the  farm  reach 
the  age  of  twenty  five,  they  are .  given  a  bouse  on  its  land. 
The  other  children  are  cpmmitted  >to  different  families  as 
apprentices.  The  visitors  of  the  institution  go  round  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  those  placed  out  in  families* 
There  are,  at  present,  350  children  in  the  branch  asylum. 
The  majority  of .  the  existing  .orphan  asylums  were 
founded  during  the  Chino- Japanese  and  Russo-Japanese  Wars 
and  they  are  chiefly  conducted  by  Christians  and  Buddhists* 
A  few  words  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  only  public  orphan 
asylum  in  Japan— the  Tokio  Municipal  Almshouse*  '  For 
long  years  it  has  taken  care  of  the  poor,  sick-travellers^ 
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foundlings,  stray  children,  arid  children  .who  accompany 
sick-travellers.  But  as  the  .number  of  the  children  was 
gradually  increased,  two  branch  institutions  founded  for 
them  — r  one  in  the  4ist  year  (1908)  and  the  other, 
in  the  42nd  year  of  Meiji  (1909).  The  Sugamo 
Branch  Asylum  has  from  300  to  400  children  and  it  is 
conducted  both  on  dormitory  and  cottage  systems.  They 
have  a  kinder-garten  and  primary  school  of  their  own. 
After  their  graduation,  the  children  are  either  returned  to 
their  relatives  or  committed  to  families  as  apprentices.  The 
Awa  Branch  Asylum  is  located  near  the  sea-shore  and  is  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  are  physically  weak.  There  are 
now  about  200  children  in  it. 

Up  to  December,  1919,  there  were  122  orphan  asylums. 
Their  expenditures  in  1919  amounted  to  ¥635.499.  The 
total  number  of  the  children  in  these  asylums  at  the  end 
of  December  of  the  same  years  was  8,334.  Of  this  number 
2,474  were  placed  out  children.  There  are  orphan  asylums 
in  all  prefectures  except  Okinawa.  The  Sugamo  Branch — 
Orphan  Asylum — of  the  Tokio  Municipal  Almshouse  has 
the  largest  number  of  children.  It  has  368  in  the  institution 
and  91  placed  out  in  families.  Then  come  the  Okayama 
Orphanage,  the  Yokohama  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Kosai 
Kai  Orphan  Asylum  of  Osaka,  each  of  which  has  a 
little  over  200.  Only  a  few  have  over  100  and  a  majority 
of  them  have  only  from  30  to  80  children.  Nursing  children 
are  all  placed  out  in  families.  Those  in  the  institutions  are 
children  of  school  age.  Most  of  the  institutions,  realizing 
the  evil  results  of  a  large  system,  are  managed  on  a  cottage 
plan.  There  are  about  ten  children  housed  in  one  cottage. 
The  children  are  usually  sent  to  primary  schools  of  the 
districts  in  which  the  institutions  are  located,  but  in  the  case 
of  large  asylums,  they  have  primary  schools  of  their  own. 
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They  are  given  besides  school  lessons,  manual  and  farming 
training.  Some  orphanages  attempt  to  cultivate  waste  land. 
Children  who  are  not  claimed  by  their  parents  or  relatives, 
are  usually,  after  their  graduation  from  primary  schools, 
committed  to  different  families  as  apprentices  and .  taught 
self-support. 

In  this  country,  there  is  as  yet  no  placing  out 
agency.  But  most  of  the  orphanages  do  placing  out 
work,  realizing  its  good  results,  when  the  foster  mothers 
are  well  chosen  and  often  visited  by  capable  investiga 
tors.  In  the  future,  the  placing  out  work  will  be  greatly 
improved  and  emphasized.  It  is  very  .  unfortunate  for 
children  to  have  either  to  leave  their  mothers  or  to 
lose  them.  It  is  important  to  have  children  reared 
at  &Qme  where  mothers  may  give  parental  care.  But 
in  this  sj^intry,  as  yet  there  is  no  mother's  pension  law 
Consequemijte,,  there  are  yet  very  few  cases  where  poor 
mothers  are  gjk^n  help  to  take  care  of  their  children  at 
home.  On  the  qfter  hand,  there  are  47,003  mothers  who 
are  not  able  to  tafc$  care  of  their  children  under  1 5  years  / 
old  because  of  pove^f.  The  number  of  these  children  is 
115,008.  These  were  tj&£  results  of  the  investigations  of 
December,  1919,  excluding^  Tokio  and  Okinawa  Prefectures. 
The  Government  is  now  turning  its  attention  to  this  problem 
which  calls  for  a  speedy  solution. 


Chapter    E[. 
Day  Nurseries, 

Day  Nurseries  are  a  new  development  of  sosial  work  in 
this  country.  They  are  mostly  foundedi  \n  slum  districts  and 
also  in  connection  with  factories.  SoQJety,  which  makes 
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both  fathers  and  mothers  work  outside,  leaving  the  care  of 
their  children  to  some  others  or  to  agencies,  itself  needs  re- 
forming. But,  in  present  society,  day  nurseries  are  an 
important  part  of  social  work.  Through  the  good  influence  of 
children,  cared  for  in  day  nurseries,  their  parents  and  homes 
are  often  improved.  So,  this  is  considered  a  very  important 
part  of  social  settlement  work,  too. 

The  first  day  nursery  was  founded  in  the  City  of 'Niigata 
in  the  25th  year  of  Meiji  (1892).  The  one,  founded  in  the 
Japan  Cotton-Spinning  Company  in  the  2/th  year  of  Meiji 
(1894),  is  the  oldest  of  its  kind.  The  Futaba  Day  Nursery 
was  founded  in  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900)  in  a  slum 
district  of  Tokio.  During  the  Russo-Japanesd  War,  The 
Women's  Aid  Society  in  Kobe  founded  some  day  nurseries 
for  the'children  of  soldiers  in  front.  Following  this  :example 
a  great  many :  others  were  started,  but  they^  were  mostly 


Kobe  Day  Nursery  Children  at  a  Picnic. 
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abolished  after  the  War.  Those  founded  by  the  Women's 
Aid  Society  are  still  continued  under  its  management, 
though  the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  ••  War 
Commemoration  Nursery  Society."  Since  the  42nd  year  of 
Meiji  (1909),  we  have  begun  to  see  again  an  increase  of 
clay  nurseries  in  different  parts  of  the  country,0  founded 
mostly  in  connection  with  factories. 


Koiobashi   Municipal   Day  Nursery.HTokio. 

At  the  end  of  1919,  there  were  76  day  nurseries,  ex- 
cluding those  founded  in  factories.  Seven  of  them  were 
public.  There  are,  however,  very  fe\v  nurseries  for  sucklings. 


So 
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Clinic  of  Ofukai  Day  Nursery. 

The  number  of  children  cared  for  by  these  nurseries 
were  5>253-  Only  about  ten  of  these  care  for  sucklings 
and  the  rest  are  all  for  children  above  3  years  old.  Mothers' 
meetings  are  held  in  these  day  nurseries  and  they  are  en- 
couraged to  save  money  for  their  children.  Most  of  these 
institutions  collect  fees  of  a  few  cents  for  between-meal 
food  or  mid-day  meals.  Those  in  charge  of  the  institutions 
and  others  are  now  emphasizing  the  hygienic  side  of  the 
work  and  food  supplies  and  are  encouraging  mothers  to 
nurse  their  own  babies.  Aside  from  these  home  work  in 
families  and  education  of  these  children  are  being  emph- 
asized. 
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Chapter    III. 
Reformatories. 

Section    I. 
A  Resume  of  Reformatory  Work. 

In  the  1 3th  year  of  Meiji  (1880),  when  the  old  Crimi- 
nal Law  was  revised,  rooms  for  discipline  were  provided  in 
jails  for  the  minors,  who  had  committed  non-punishable 
offences,  and  criminal  deaf-mutes.  This  was  the  first  attempt 
to  discipline  minor  'offenders  in  this  country.  In  the  1 8th 
year  of  Meiji  (1885),  the  Tokio  Reformatory  was  established 
on  the  grounds  of  a  Buddhist  temple.  This  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  Japan.  During  ten  years  after  this,  two  or  three 
reformatories  were  founded  by  certain  Buddhists.  In  the 
32nd  year  of  Meiji  (1899),  Mr.  Kosuke  Tomeoka  established 
in  a  suburb  of  Tokio  a  reformatory,  called  the  "  Home 
School."  This  is  a  Christain  school. 

In  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900),  the  Reformatory 
Act  was  enacted  and  the  establishment  of  prefecturai  re- 
formatories was  encouraged  by  the  government.  According 
to  this  Act,  their  establishment  was  voluntary  and  there 
were  only  five  prefecturai  reformatories  founded  in  the 
following  eight  years.  In  the  4Oth  year  of  Meiji  (190^), 
a  new  criminal  law  was  made.  According  to  this  new 
law,  the  punishable  age  of  minors  was  fixed  above  14 
years  old  and  at  the  same  time  rooms  for  discipline  were  to 
be  abolished.  The  number  of  minor  offenders  in  these  dis- 
ciplinal  rooms  in  the  4ist  year  of  Meiji  (1908)  was  1,189. 
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The  average  number  of  new  offenders  in  one  year  was 
seven  or  eight  hundred.  In  1908,  the  Reformatory  Act 
was  revised  and  the  prefectural  governments  were  compelled 
to  found  reformatories.  .  But,  some  private  reformatories 
could  be  used  by  the  prefectures  as  substitutes.  As  a  result 
of  this,  there  were  founded  within— two  years  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law,  30  reformatories  comprising  both  public 
and  private.  Since  then,  a  number  of  others  have  been 
founded  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  August,  1917, 
an  ordinance  in  regard  to  the  founding  of  national  reform- 
atories, which  had  been  pending  for  many  years,  was 
promulgated.  Finally,  in  March,  1919  a  National  Reform- 
atory was  founded  in  Daimon  Village,  Saitama  Prefecture, 
a  short  distance  from  Tokio. 

The  appointment  ;  and  salaries  of  those  employed  in 
public  reformatories  were  not  fixed  by  law  at  first.  Biit  as 
they  developed,  those  concerned  in  this  work  began  to 
realize  the  importance  of  having  regulations  in  regard  to 
the  class,  •  offices,  appointment,  and  salaries  of  the  teachers. 
So  in  June,  1920,  an  ordinance  concerning  teachers  of 
reformatories  was  promulgated. 

The  bills  for  juvenile  courts  and  houses  of  correction, 
which  have  been  pending  for  many  years,  were  presented  as 
government  bills  at  the  42nd  Diet  (1920)  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  This  Diet  was  desolved  before  the  bills 
were  considered.  Again  at  the  special  "Diet  of  the  same 
year  and  also  at  the  Diet  of  1921,  the  bills  were  presented. 
At  both  times  they  were  passed  by  the  Lower  House,  but 
did  not  meet  the  decision-  of  the  House  of  Peers.  The 
Government  will  present  the:  IbihV  again  at  the  45th  Diet 
(1922). 
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Section    II. 
The  Present  Reformatory  Act 

The  Act,  enacted  in  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900) 
has  been  revised  three  times.  The  characteristic  feature  of 
the  act  is  that  it  tries  to  protect  delinquent  children  entirely  ^. 
by  administrative  measures,  and.  not  by  judicial  measures. 
According  to  this  act,  each  prefectural  government  is  com-  v 
polled  to  found  a  reformatory,  being  allowed  if  it  wishes 
to  substitute  a  private'  one.  These  are  all  to  be  under 
the  control  of  governors.  The  establishment  of 'national 
reformatories  is  also  required  in  the  Act;"  Therefore,  there 
are  four  classes  ot  reformatories  in  this  country,  namely,- 
national,  prefectural,  municipal,  and -private.  Somq  municipal 
and  private  ones  are  used  as  substitutes  for  public  refor- 
matories. Again,  the  act  recognizes  the  establishment  of 
joint  reformatories  of  prefectures,  but  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  such  institution  founded. 

Children  from  8  to  1 8  years  old,  who  have"  either 
become  delinquent  or  are  inclined  to  become  so  are  taken 
into  reformatories.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  either  con- 
sidered necessary  by  governors  to  discipline  them  in  institu- 
tions or  request  for  such  discipline  must  be  made  by  their 
parents  or  guardians  with  governors'  permission  or  they 
must  be  candidates  for  house  of  correction.  They  can  be' 
in  the  institution  until  the  age  of  20,  The  national  govern- 
ment subsidizes  from  1/6  to  1/2  of  the  amount  which  the 
prefectural  governments  give  toward  their  maintenance. 

The  national  reformatory  is  under  the  control  of  tli* 
Home  Minister.  Those  who  are  permitted  to  enter  must 
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be  above  14  years  old  and  of  most  depraved  character, 
and  those  whom  the  Minister  considers  necessary  to  discipline. 
There  are  no  definite  regulations  in  regard  to  the  children 
to  be  received  in  prefectural  reformatories,  and  there  is 
not  as  yet  a  definite  system  in  regard  to  the  classification 
of  the  children  in  reformatories  in  the  country. 


Section    III, 
The  Recent  Reformatories. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1919,  there  were  55  refor- 
matories. The  following  table  will  show  their  classification 
and  the  number  of  their  children. 


Classification 

Number  of 
Institutions 

Number  of  Children 

Indoor 

Outdoor 

Total 

National 

i 

62 

62 

Prefectural 

29 

897            401 

1,298 

Municipal 

i 

109 

54 

163 

^)  /Substitutes 
"^  I  for    public 

*£  JNon-subs- 
P-i  ^titutes 

21 

3 

|     50i 

104 

605 

Total 

55 

1,569 

559 

2,128 

The  number  of  children,  taken  care  of  by  indoor  and 
outdoor  relief  is  2, 2 1 8.  The  fixed  number  to  be  cared  for 
in  these  institutions  is  2,128.  The  majority  of  the  present 
reformatories  are  conducted  on  a  small  scale,  but  their 
equipment  and  management  are  gradually  being  improved. 
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The  Osaka  Prefectural  Reformatory — '' Shutokukan ''— -has 
the  greatest  number  of  inmates — 177.  Next,  comes  the 
Tokio  Municipal  Reform  School « — "  Inokashira."  Then, 
there  are  four  of  them  which  have  between  50  and  100 ; 
and  the  rest  have  all  below  50.  There  is  only  one  girls' 
reformatory  in  Yokohama — called  the  "  Katei  Gakuen." 
There  are  nine  reformatories,  where  both  girls  and  boys 
are  cared  for  on  the  same  grounds.  The  number  of  these 
girls  was  83  in  1919.  The  expenditures  of  all  the  reform- 
atories, both  public  and  private,  in  1919  was  ¥407.404. 

These  reformatories  are  carried  forward  either  on  a 
dormitory  or  cottage  system.  They  have  also  a  school  and 
a  working  room.  They  have  their  school  lessons  in  the 
morning  and  industrial  or  farming  lessons  in  the  afternoon. 
Those  who  are  good  students  are  usually  committed  to 
families  as  apprentices.  Those  who  prove  to  be  excellent 
are  dismissed.  But  even  after  their  dismisal,  some  of  them 
are  under  watch.  Some  reformatories  cultivate  waste-land  in 
order  to  give  the  inmates  a  chance  for  self-support.  Some 
of  them  are  the  Home  School  of  Mr.  Tomeoka,  the  Oimi 
School  of  Chiba  Prefecture,  and  the  Kaizu  School  of  Nagano 
Prefecture. 

The  *'  Shutoku-Kan  "  of  Osaka  Prefecture  is  managed 
on  a  family  system.  One  family  consists  of  15  children 
and  one  house  mother.  There  are  a  large  farm,  a  pasture, 
and  some  fish-farms.  It  has  some  girls  in  a  separate  sec- 
tion on  its  grounds.  It  has,  also,  a  friendly  society  of  the 
institution  for  the  benefit  of  its  students  and  alumni.  The 
Home  School  of  Mr.  Tomeoka  is,  also,  managed  on  a 
family  system.  The  head  of  a  family  and  its  matron  are 
responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  children.  They  have 
such  departments  as  wood-carving  and  laundry.  In  March, 
1914,  this  reformatory  opened  a  large  farm  of  over  i,OOO 
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"  cho  "£(2450  acre,s)  in  two  places  in  "Kitami,  Hokkaido.  A 
part  of  their,  students  is  sent  to  tlie  farm  for  practical  work. 

The"  ..National  Reformatory  "  Mtisashi  no"  Gakuin""  is 
conducted  on  a  family  system.  They  have  a  primary  and 
supplementary  .school  and  give  the  children  farming1  and 
manual  training.  ' 

According  to  the  report,  of  the  end  of  1919,  1,777  out 
of  2,128  children  of  alLreformatories  were  below  14  years 

•  *  db  tt  *  »  A  « '          i 


Bird's  Eye  View  of  the  Musashino-Qakuin. 
(National  Reform  School  i. 


Main  buildim 


old  (83.5i^o);and  351  (16.49$)  were  above  14  years  old 
when  they  entered.  1,170  out 'of  2,128  children  at  the  end 
of  1919  were  below  14  year's  >old  (54.98^)  .and  958  _  were 
above  14  years  old  (45.02'%);  But.  there  were  over  16,700 
delinquent  children  in  the  whole  country,  excluding  Tokio 
'Prefecture,  while  only  [2,128  were^cared  for  in  reformatories, 
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according  to  the  report  of  1919*  The  very  worst  kind  only 
are  being  received  in  the  institutions.  As  a  result  of 
changes  brought  about  in  the  social  conditions,  the-  number 
of  delinquent  children  is  increasing*  Consequently,  the 
government,  realizing  the  importance  of  increasing  reforma- 
tories and  developing  them,  is  now  turning  its  attention 
toward  these  problems. 


Chapter    IV. 
Education  of  Children  of  Poor  Families. 


Section    I. 
Children  Who  Do  Not  Attend  Schools. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  poor  children,  who  either 
do  not  attend  school  or  leave  before  graduating.  The 
fact  that  there  still  exists  in  this  country  a  law  excusing 
poor  children  from  attending  schools  and  allowing  them  post- 
ponement of  attendance,  is  to  be  greatly  regretted.  In  the  5th 
year  of  Meiji  (1872),  -an  educational  measure  was  for  the 
first  time  provided.  In  the  igth  year  of  Meiji  (1886)  the 
Primary  School  Regulation  was  enacted.  Then,  compulsory 
education  was  established.  After  several  revisions  of  the 
regulation,  the  present  Primary  School  Regulation  was 
promulgated  in  the  33rd  year  of  Meiji  (1900).  According 
to  this  regulation,  children  from  6  to  14  years  old  are 
considered  to  be  of  school  age  and  are  required  to  finish  at 
least  6  grades  during  this  time.  Cities,  towns,  arid  villages 
are  required  to  build  primary  schools.  The  guardians  are 
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responsible    for    the   attendance    of  .their  children  at  school. 
The  •' exceptions  'are  as  follows  : 

1.  Insane,  idiots,    crippled,    and    disabled   who   are 
not  able  to  attend  schools  are  excused, 

2.  Those   who   are   physically   weak    or    who    are 
under-developed      are     given    postponement     of 
attendance. 

3.  Those  children,  whose  guardians  are  too  poor  to 
send  them  to  school,  are  either  excused  or  given 
the  postponement. 

In  the  first  two  cases,  some  special  education  may  be 
given  to  them,  but  in  the  third  case,  it  is  riot  only  a  great 
loss  to  the  country,  but  is  very  unfortunate  for  the  children 
themselves.  There  are  some  special  schools,'  both  public 
and  private,  for  poor  children  -and  some  cities  and  towns 
provide  them  with  school  equipment  and  meals,  but  these 
are  by  no  means  enough  for  all'  the  poor  children. 

It  is  a  very  pressing  need  to  perfect  the  protective  work 
of  children  who  can  not  attend  school  on  account  of  poverty. 
Since  the  34th  year  of  Meiji  (1901),  the  number  of  children 
who  attend  school  has  been  greatly  increased.  In  1917, 
there  were'  8,104,815  children  who  were  of  school  age. 
The  proportions  in  percentage  are  as  follows: — 98.78^0 
who  attend  school  and  1,22%  do  not.  Thus,  103,112  are 
out  of  school.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, March,  1919,  the  number  of  poor  children  who  coulcl 
not  attend  school  on  account '  of  poverty  was  over  20,000 
excluding  Tokio  and  Okinawa  Prefectures.  Aside  from 
these,  there  is  supposed  to  be  a  great  number  of  children 
who  are  not  in  the  School  Regulation  Book  on  account  of 
unregistered  condition  and  also  who  are  absent  from  school 
for  a  Iprig  period  of  time. 

The'  following    table    shows    causes    of   non-attendance. 
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This    includes   all   prefectures   except   Tokio   and  Okinawa. 
The  number  of  Children  who  are  entirely  excused  from 
schools. 


Classifica- 
tion. 

Boys.. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Total. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Total. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Total. 

•  Insane 

239 

17 

256 

?6o 

24 

284 

499 

41 

540 

Idiots. 

i,773 

107 

1,880 

1,813 

121 

1,934 

3,586 

228 

3,814 

Blind. 
Deaf- 
Mute. 
Other. 

Total. 

i,449 

2,718 

M°7 

5,474 

89 
99 
65 

253 

1,538 
2,817 
1,372 
5,727 

W9 

2,358 
1,538 
5,315 

78 
123 
114 

3'5 

1,497 
2,481 

1,652 

5,63° 

2,868 
5,076 
2,845 
10,789 

I67 
222 
I79 
568 

3,°35 
5,298 
3,024 

">357 

Disabled 

2,270 

118 

2,388 

3,1" 

222 

3,333 

5,3$i 

340 

5,/2i 

Poor. 

466 

52 

5i8 

862 

92 

954 

1,328 

144 

1,472 

Grand  total. 

10,222 

547 

10,769 

11,361 

774 

12,135 

21,583 

1,321 

22,904 

The    number    of 
ment  of  attendance. 


Children    who  are  given  a  postpone- 


Classifica- 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

tion. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Total. 

Legiti- 
mate. 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Total. 

Legiti- 
mate- 

Illegiti- 
mate. 

Total. 

Physically 
weak. 

3,447 

158 

3,605 

4,469 

300 

4,769 

7,916 

458 

3,374 

Under- 
developed. 

1,848 

121 

1,969 

2,068 

170 

2,238 

3,9K> 

291 

4,207 

Poor. 

4,78o 

596 

5,376 

12,563 

1,31° 

13,873 

1  7,343 

I,906 

19,249 

Total. 

10,075 

875 

10,950 

I9,IOO 

1,780 

20,880 

29,175 

2,655 

31,830 
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Section   II. 
Education  of  Poor  Children. 

To  solve  the  above  condition,  it  is  very  important  to 
have  a  large  fund.  We  must  have  it  both  from  public 
welfare  agencies  and  the  National  Treasury*  The  Govern-, 
ment  has  already  completed  the  investigations  concerning 
the  education  of  poor  children  and  their  support.  Now,  it 
expects  to  make  it  a  law  and  put  it  into  effect  in  the  near 
future. 

To  "compensate  for  the  defective  points  in  the  Primary 
School  Regulation,  there  are.  special  schools  for  .poor 
children,  which  provide  them  with  school  equipment  and 
protect  them  in  a  great  many  ways.  There  are  also  night 
schools  for  those  who  work  in  the  daytime  and  have,  not 
yet  finished  compulsory  education,  and  schools  for  nurse 
girls.  Again  there  are  such  societies  as  protective  societies 
of  school  children  which  give  school  equipment  and 'help 
them  in  many  ways  to  attend  school. 

The  oldest  school  for  poor  children  is  the  Tsuruoka 
Primary  School  of  Hakodate,  Hokkaido,  founded  in  the  loth 
year  of  Meiji  (1877).  Then  come  the  Private  Keika  Primary 
School  of  Yokohama  and  the  Dojen  Primary  School  of  Tokio» 
The  oldest  school  for  nurse-girls  is  the  ohe  founded  in  the 
Municipal  Primary  School  of  Nagano  in  the  27th  year  of 
Meiji  (1894).  At  the  end  of  1919,  there  were  66  day  anH 
night  schools  for  poor  children.  The  number  of  children 
in  these  schools  were  15,112.  There  were  ten  schools  for 
nurse  girls  and  their  pupils  were  420.  There  are,  also,  ten 
protective  societies  of  these  school  children. 

There  are  30  municipal  primary  schools  for  poor 
children.  The  City  of  Tokio  has  21  of  such  schools 
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and  there  Is  an  auxiliary  society  in  connection  with  these 
schools  in  Tokio  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  and  their  homes. 
The  following  table  will  show  the  amounts  of  money 
spent  by  cities  and  towns  for  aiding  poor  school  children 
in  1918.  This  investigation  was  made  by  the  Home 
Department.  This  excludes  Tokio  and  Okinawa  Prefectures. 


Classification 
of 
gifts. 

Number  of 

Number  of  Children 
helped. 

Total  of  expenses. 

i 

§ 

Towns 
& 
Villages. 

a 
1 

1 

Towns 
& 
Villages. 

I 

.1 

6 

2      <5 

H   'i> 
45,760 

i 

1 

50,517 

School  Equipment  given. 

40 

'3,358 

3,398 

4,433 

48,356 

52,789 

¥ 

4,557 

School  Equipment  lent. 

17 

1,191 

1,208 

926 

12,706 

13,632 

456 

11,938 

J2.394 

Food  provided. 

9 

38i 

39° 

86 

2,704 

2,79° 

X.325 

12,500 

13,825 

Total. 

66 

4,93° 

4,996 

5,445 

63,766 

69,211 

6,538 

70,198 

76,736 

Chapter    V. 
Defective  Children, 


Section    I. 

Education  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute  and  their 
Protection. 

As  mentioned  before,  blind  and  deaf-mute  children  were 
excused  from  attending  regular  schools  according  to  the 
Primary  School  Regulation.  Consequently,  there  have  been 
very  few  public  schools  founded  for  them.  Most  of  such 
schools  are  private.  Their  education  is  not  yet  well- 
devcloped  in  this  country. 

The  oldest  one  is  the  Kyoto  Municipal  Blind  and  Deaf- 
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Kioto  Municipal  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf-Mute. 


Tokio^Public  bchool  for  the 
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Mute  School  founded  in  the  I3th  year  of  Meiji  (1880). 
With  a  gift  of  ¥3,000  granted  by  the  Imperial  Household, 
a  blind  and  deaf-mute  school  was  founded  in  Tokio.  This 
is  the  beginning  of  both  the  Public  Tokio  Deaf-Mute  and 
Tokio  Blind  Schools,  According  to  the  investigation  of  the 
Tokio  Blind  School  at  the  end  of  December,  1919,  there 
were  79  public  and  private  schools.  The  number  of  pupils 
were  2,470,  only  297  of  which  were  of  school  age.  The 
rest  were  all  adults.  According  to  the  investigations  of  the 
Tokio  Deaf-Mute  School  at  the  end  of  December,  1919, 
there  were  39  Deaf-Mute  Schools,  of  which  only  5  were 
strictly  for  deaf-mutes.  The  rest  were  combined  with  the 
blind  schools.  The  number  of  these  pupils  was  1,516,  of 
which  only  698  were  of  school  age. 

These  schools  give  ordinary  school  and  crafts  lessons. 
These  who  are  permitted  to  enter  them  are  between  6  and 
25  years  of  age.  Most  of  the  schools  have  dormitories. 
Thus,  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes  in  this  country 
is  yet  very  rudimentary,  We  realize  the  need  of  giving 
them  a  compulsary  education  and  of  developing  its  system. 

There  are  five  societies  for  the  blind  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  them  a  proper  occupation  and  of  guiding  them  by 
advice.  We  have  also  had  national  conferences  at  which 
•education  and  welfare  of  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes  were 
discussed.  Massage  has  been  from  early  times  undertaken 
almost  entirely  by  the  blind.  For  this  reason  it  is  very 
rare  for  the  blind  to  lose  their  work,  which  happy  state 
may  be  said  to  be  characteristic  of  the  blind  in  Japan. 

One  of  the  libraries  of  books  in  braille  points  is  the 
Seion  Memorial  Library  of  the  Tokio  Educational  Society 
for  the  Blind.  There  are,  also,  some  magazines  in  braille 
points  published  in  this  country. 

The  deaf-mutes  have  greater  difficulty  in  obtaining  work 
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than  do  the  blind.  To  meet  their  needs,  the  Fukuoka 
Charitable  Society  for  the  education  of  the  blind  and  deaf- 
mute  founded  a  crafts  factory  on  the  joint-stock  system  for 
deaf-mute  graduates  of  its  own  school.  Their  capital  is 
¥20,000.  Sewing,  carving  and  work  of  other  crafts  are  done 
in  the  factory. 


Section    II, 

Education  of  the  Feeble-minded  and  Other 
Mental  Defectives, 

It  is,  of  course,  from  the  point  of  view  of  eugenics  a 
very  important  problem  for  a  nation  to  see  to  the  welfare 
of  the  feeble-minded  and  moral  imbecile  and  also  to  prevent 
the  increase  of  delinquent  children,  criminals,  and  the  poor. 

The   foremost   educator    of   the    feeble-minded    in    this 
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i  ior  the  Feeble-minded. 
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Country  is  Mr.  Ryoichi  Ishii  of  the  Takinogawa  Gakuen 
(school  for  the  feeble-minded)  in  a  suburb  of  Tokio.  He 
has  been  giving  himself  entirely  to  this  work  ever  since  the 
24th  year  of  Meiji  (1891). 

In  the  42nd  year  of  Meiji  (1909),  the  Shirakawa  School 
in  Kioto  and  in  1916,  the  Tokajiku  in  Osaka  were  founded. 
Since  then,  the  Fujikura  school  under  a  legal  foundation 
was  started  in  Izu  Oshima  (Island).  In  May,  1920,  the  City 
of  Osaka  opened  a  school  for  .  the  feeble-minded  in  the 
Municipal  Mothers'  Consultation  Office.  Here  they  do  in- 
vestigating work  as  well.  The  Takinogawa  Gakuen  of  Mr. 
Ishii,  mentioned  above,  is  the  best  of  the  existing  institu- 
tions for  the  feeble-minded  in  this  country.  The  number  of 
them  is  as  yet  very  small.  However,  the  government  is 
now  turning  its  attention  toward  this  work  and  is  making 
some  investigations  in  order  to  develop  it. 

Those  above  mentioned  are  the  older  agencies  of  child 
welfare  work  in  Japan,  but  the  following  chapters  will  be 
concerned  with  modern  child  welfare  work. 

Chapter    VI. 
Welfare  of  Expectant  Mothers  and  Infants. 


Section    I. 
Prevention  of  Infant  Mortality. 

The  death  rate  of  infants  below  one  year  of  age  was 
lower  in  this  country  than  in  Europe  and  America  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  year  by  year  it.  has 
increased.  During  the  5  years  between  the  22nd  year  and 
the  26th  year  of  Meiji  (1889-1893),  134.4  out  of  every 
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Municipal  Maternity  Hospital,  Osaka- 

1,000  children  died.  During  15  years  between  the  37th 
year  of  Meiji  and  the  7th  year  of  Taisho  (1904-1918),  the 
death  rate  increased  considerably.  151  in  the  4Oth  year  of 
Meiji  (1907)  was  the  lowest  and  173  in  1917  was  the 
highest  in  those  15  years.  In  1918,  it  was  189.  When 
compared  with  other  great  nations,  Japan  comes  the  first 
in  the  high  death  rate  of  infants  below  one  year  old,  ex- 
cepting Russia  and  Austria.  The  high  death  rate  shows 
an  increase  of  physically  weak  children.  The  rate  of  still- 
births in  the  35th  year  of  Meiji  (1902)  is  3.4  in  a  population 
of  1,000.  Up  to  1917,  when  the  rate  was  2.49,  it  decreased. 
But  again  in  1918  it  increased  to  2.56.  Our  still-birth  rate 
is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  other  nations.  This  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  defective  treatment  of  mothers  and  infants. 
The  increase  in  the  death  rate  of  infants  is  a  great  detri- 
ment to  a  nation  from  the  stand  point  of  both  population 
and  health.  Therefore,  there  is  pressing  need  in  this  country 
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for  prevention  of  infant  mortality.  First,  it  is  important  to 
protect  expectant  mothers.  Especially  when  there  is  such 
a  very  great  number  of  married  women  in  this  country  who 
must  work,  it  is  important  to  found  some  agencies  to  protect 
working  mothers  before  and  after  child-birth.  We  have  a 
few  such  agencies  at  present,  and  their  number  is  being 
increased  from  year  to  year. 

We  have  had  some,  free  mid- wives  and  free  maternity 
hospitals,  but  they  were  very  few  and  poor.  The  Kioto 
Maternity  Hospital  was  founded  in  the  24th  year  of  Meiji 
(1891),  and  besides  this  there  were  a  few  others.  But  the  rest 
are  of  recent  establishment.  In  1918,  the  Honjo  Maternity 
Hospital  was  founded  by  the  Saniku  Society.  In  1920,  the 
City  of  Osaka  founded  a  municipal  maternity  hospital.  These 
are  considered  to  be  up  to  date  and  are  well  equipped.  The 
latter  is  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  unable  to  pay  and  it 
also  sends  out  doctors  and  nurses  to  mothers'  homes  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  There  are  consultation  offices  both  for 
expectant  mothers  and  also  in  regard  to  care  of  infants. 

The  Saisei  Kai  takes  charge  of  expectant  mothers  in 
its  hospital  in  the  same  way  it  does  for  other  poor  patients. 
It  also  sends  out  docters  and  nurses  to  their  homes.  The 
Block  Committee  of  Osaka  started  some  welfare  work  for 
expectant  mothers  and  infants  in  March,  1920.  Beside 
these,  the  Japan  Red  Cross  Society  is  about  to  found  a 
maternity  hospital  in  accordance  with  agreements  made  at 
the  International  League  of  the  Red  Cross  Societies. 


Section    II. 
Children's  Health  Consultation  Office. 

There  mav  be  a  number  of  reasons    for  the  low  death 
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,rate  of  infants  'in  America  and  Europe,  but  it  must  be 
largerly  owing  greatly  to  the  extention  and  development  of 
.these  offices.  In  this  country  the  majority  of  mothers 
nurse  their  babies  and  infants  are  very  much  loved  in  their 
home  circles.  ,  Yet,  their  death-rate  is  very  high.  One  of 
many  reasons  for  this  phenomenon  must  be  due  to  the  lack 
of  knowledge  in  infant-rearing., 

To  extend  a  knowledge  in  infant-raising  to  Mothers, 
Children's  Health  Consultation  Offices  are  very  important. 
Thus,  in  July,  1919*  the  Osaka  Municipal  Children's  Con- 
sultation Office  was  founded.  This  gives  medical,  educa- 
tional, and  other  advice  in  regard  to  the  care  of  children. 
It  is  worthy  of  mention  from  the  stand-point  of  equipment 
and  the  work  it  does.  The  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society  founded 
a  similar  office  in  Tokio  in  March,  1921.  They  examine 
infants  up  to  5  years  old  three  times  a  week.  Branches  of 
the  Society  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  also 
founded  a  similar  work.  Ten  of  them  have  already  been 
started.  Aside  from  these,  the  public  welfare  agencies  in 
Tokio,  Osaka,  Kobe,  and  Yokohama  are  conducting  the 
same  work. 


Chapter    VII. 
Placed  out  Children. 

The  majority  of  placed  out  children  are  either  illegiti- 
mate or  very  poor  children.  The  people  adopt  or  take 
care  of  them  mostly  for  profit.  Consequently,  the  children 
are  in  the  worst  condition.  It  is  very  necessary  to  have 
public  inspection  of  health  and  education  of  the  children  in 
such  homes.  But,  as  yet,  there  is  no  uniform  law  in 
regard  to  the  care  of  placed  out  children,  although  there 
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are  some  regulations  in  Tokushima,  Fukul,  and  Aichi  Pre- 
fectures. These  are  all  much  alike  and  their  gist  is  as 
follows : 

1.  Any  one  who  makes  a  contract. to  take,  charge  of 
children  under  6  years  old   for    money   or  takes  money  for 
caring  for  them,  must  send  in  an;  application  with  the  joint 
signature  of  the  children's. parents  to  the  police  office  within 
a  week. 

2.  When  children   die   or   become   seriously   ill,  those 
.who  have  charge  of  them  must  report  it  to  the  police  office 
within  24  hours. 

3.  Those  who  have  charge   of  children  must  be  able 
to  report   the   true   condition    of  children,    when  questioned 
by  the  police. 

According  to  the  investigations  made  by -the  Home 
Department  in  March,  1.9.19,  the  number  of  placed  out 
•children  in  all  prefectures  except  Tokio  was  9,879.  The 
, adopted  children  were  9,891.  The  total  is  19770  (8,698  boys 
and  11,072  girls).  These  children  were  under  1 6  years  of 
age.  5J/8  of  them  were  illegitimate  children. 

The  government  is  now  in  the  .process  of  enacting  the 
bills  concerning  child  welfare.  So  when  they  become  laws, 
it  will  do  effective  welfare  work  for  these  placed  out  children, 
too. 

Chapter    VIII. 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 

We  realize  the  great  need  of  preventing  cruelty  to 
step-children,  adopted  children,  street  dancing  children, 
children  in  circuses,  and  children  employed  in  different 
occupations,  but,  as  yet,  the  work  for  them  is  very  meagre 
and  its  speedy  development  is  required.  Mr.  Taneaki  Hara 
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started  a  work  for  the  welfare  of  ill-treated  children  along 
with  his  work  for  exconvicts.  The  present  laws,  preventing 
cruelty  to  children,  are  those  mentioned  in  the  Criminal 
Law  and  also  in  the  Police  Criminal  Regulations.  Our 
custom  has  been  to  lay  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  parental 
authority.  Besides  this  children  were  not  ill-treated  to  a 
very  great  extent  in  this  country.  Consequently,  in  making 
laws,  care  was  taken  not  to  overstep  the  parental  power  to 
any  great  extent. 


Chapter    IX. 
Temporary  Observation  Homes  for  Children. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  children  in  large  cities 
who  either  ran  away  from  service  or  homes  or  who  need 
protection  because  of  poverty  or  the  breaking  up  of  their 
homes.  A  part  of  them  are  delinquent  or  feeble-minded. 
To  save  them  quickly  and  to  give  them  proper  care  after 
their  mental  and  physical  examinations,  temporary  homes 
are  provided  for  them. 

The  Tokio  Municipal  Almshouse  founded  in  the  33rd 
year  of  Meiji  (1900)  a  refuge  home  for  the  vagabonds  in  their 
institution.  Again  in  1913,  a  refuge  home  was  founded  for 
street  children  in  connection  with  the  Municipal  Employ- 
ment Exchange  of  Koishikawa  Ward.  At  this  home,  children 
committed  by  the  police  are  taken  care  of  until  they  are 
either  returned  to  their  parents  or  given  proper  employment 
or  sent  to  orphan  asylums  or  reformatories.  The  number  of 
children  received  at  this  home  of  late  is  980-  in  one  year. 
They  expect  to  enlarge  their  plan  of  work  in  the  near 
future. 

In   1916,  children's  homes  were  founded   In    connection 
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with  the  Osaka  and  Kitano  Employment  Exchanges  in  the 
City  of  Osaka.  The  Tokio  W.C.T.U.  has  a  women's  home 
for  delinquent  girls. 

We  expect  to  see  more  of  these  founded  in  other  cities 
as  well. 


Chapter    X. 

Children's  Mental  Test  and  Vocational 
Guidance. 

In  these  offices,  the  feeble-minded,  idiots,  delinquent 
children,  and  other  abnormal  children  are  examined  medically 
and  mentally.  Their  guardians  are  given  advice  as  to  their 
education  and  proper  care.  In  1918,  Tokio  Prefecture 
founded  a  children's  mental  test  office.  Its  members  are 
doctors,  psychologists,  and  educationalist  m  this  line.  This 
is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  country. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Office  for  children  desires  to 
give  medical  and  psychological  examinations  to  those  who 
wish  to  work  and  to  help  them  to  choose  occupations  which 
suits  their  health,  knowledge,  talents,  and  dispositions.  One 
of  these  was  founded  in  Osaka  in  1920.  Here,  girls  and 
boys  under  2O  years  are  examined  and  advised  as  to  their 
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Junior  Employment  Exchange,   Osaka. 


Office. 
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f  proper  employment.      They   also  do  research  work  in  con- 

oiection  with  these  children. 

Apart  from  these,  there  are  the  Junshinen   Consultation 

.Office  of  Nagasaki,  the  Children's  Consultation  Office  of 
Shizuoka,  the  like  in  the  Children's  Department,  of  the 
Fukuoka  Medical  University,  and  the  one  first  founded  in 
the  Central  Employment  Exchange  of  the  City  of  Tokio. 


Chapter    XI. 
Child  Labour. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  unfortunate  for  young  children  to 
have  to  work  in  factories  or  to  be  employed  in  homes.  This 
not  only  prevents  them  from  obtaining  a  proper  education, 
but  weakens  their  bodies.  Such  children  will  not  be  able 
to  become  skilled  labourers.  Moreover,  they  often  become 
delinquent.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  to  limit  child  labour, 
to  enforce  compulsory  and  occupational  education,  to  guide 
them  to  chose  proper  work,  and  to  enact  laws  for  their 
benefit. 

According  to  the  investigation  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment at  the  end .  of  March,  1919,  the  number  of  child 
labourers  under  14  years  old  was  220,212  (98,218  boys— 
121,994  girls).  The  number  of  those  above  14  up  to  18 
was  722,303  (367,522  boys,  354,78i  girls). 

There  are  some  sections  concerning  the  welfare  of  minor 
workers  in  the  Factory  Act  of  the  44 year  of  Meiji(i9ii). 
Here,  the  ages  of  child  labourers,  working  hours,  and  regula- 
tions as  to  kinds  of  work,  holidays,  and  apprentices  are  given. 
But  a  majority  of  child  labourers  in  this  country  are  those  in 
small  factories,  in  home  industry,  and  servants  who  are  not 
included  in  the  Factory  Act. 
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The  government  is  now  revising  the  Factory  Act  in 
accordance  with  agreements  made  at  the  International  Labour 
Conference  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  making  investigations 
in  regard  to  the  majority  who  do  not  come  under  the 
Factory  Act  and  is  planning  to  include  them  in  the  laws 
concerning  welfare  of  children. 

Chapter    XIL 
Official  Guardians  of  Children. 

This  System  of  Official  Guardians  can  be  considered  as 
a  basis  of  child  welfare  work,  as  it  tries  to  protect  children, 
before  they  become  delinquent  and  others  who  need  help. 
The  government  has  already  made  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  system  and  it  is  now  discussing  it  as  a  part  of  a 
complete  set  of  laws  concerning  child  welfare.  Tokio  Pre- 
fecture had  already  founded  this  system  in  1920  before  the 
enactment  of  such  a  bill.  Its  purpose  is  to  make  investiga- 
tions in  regard  to  children  ;  and  to  seek  out  delinquent  chil- 
dren, street  arabs,  abandoned  children,  those  who  either  do 
not  attend  school  or  are  absent  from  school,  feeble-minded, 
and  poor  children ;  and  to  give  them  proper  relief  There  are 
at  present  official  guardians  in  12  sections  in  the  City  of 
Tokio  and  its  suburbs.  In  all  of  these  there  are  a  great 
many  poor  people.  The  guardians  are  all  paid  workers,  and 
there  are  20  men  and  9  women  employed  in  this  work. 

They  took  care  of  664  (486  boys — 178  girls)  in  one 
year  from  April,  1920  to  April,  1921. 

Their  classification  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  Delinquent  Children  343  (305  boys — 38  girls). 

2.  Children  who  were  absent") 

from  school  for  a  consider-- '-.... 1 53  (64    boys — 89   girls), 
able  length  of  time 
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3.  Street   arabs 62  (48  boys — 14  girls). 

4.  Others 106  (69  boys— 37  girls). 

In  the  last   one,   the   following   children   are  included  ; 

feeble-minded,  ill-treated,  poor  children,  and  those   who  do 
not  attend  school. 


Conclusion. 

From  the  brief  history  given  above,  we  may  say  that 
the  social  work  of  early  Japan  was  chiefly  mere  relief  work, 
such  as  aid  for  the  poor,  orphans,  and  the  sick,  largely 
carried  on  by  the  people ;  but  in  recent  time  it  has 
become  an  active  preventive  work  done  by  the  government 
as  well  as  by  private  agencies  and  citizens. 

Now  public  markets,  people's  luncheon  rooms,  public 
welfare  employment  exchanges,  free  lodgings,  housing  relief, 
and  child  welfare  work  are  in  the  process  of  new  develop- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  old  kinds  of  reform  movements. 

Scientific  investigations  and  studies  of  social  problems 
are  being  made  by  different  organizations  and  individuals, 
in  order  to  do  the  effective  social  work  which  the  time 
demands.  Simultaneously,  various  organs  for  connecting 
different  agencies  of  social  work  are  being  created  in  order 
to  effect  the  mutual  understanding  of  social  workers  and 
to  correlate  and  improve  their  work. 

Thus,  the  present  social  work  is  becoming  systematized 
and  scientific.  However,  there  is  still  a  great  number  of 
social  problems  which  need  our  immediate  study  and 
solution. 

Our  welfare  work,  compared  to  that  of  Europe  and 
America,  is  yet  in  an  early  stage  of  development  and  ex- 
tention.  This  may  be  due  to  divergent  conditions  in  Japan. 
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During  the  long  era  of  peace  which  held  sway  here 
until  recent  times,  there  had  arisen  no  immediate  need  of 
social  work.  We  have  however,  from  the  stand-points  of 
religion,  morals,  and  culture  ample  proofs  in  its  achivements 
of  the  excellent  social  spirit  abroad  among  our  people.  So 
the  old  social  endeavor  may  be  said  to  have  attaind  its  true 
development  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  of  different 
ages.  But  work  of  wider  scope  and  more  thorough  nature, 
going  along  with  the  expanding  needs  of  the  present  age 
needs  yet  to  be  developed  and  systematized  in  order  to 
reach  our  ideals. 

A  co-operative  spirit  in  society  at  large  is  the  ideal 
foundation  for  a  social  welfare  program.  Furthermore, 
national  aid  and  the  establishment  of  public  social  agencies 
are  very  necessary  to  further  it. 

Our  desire  is  not  only  to  develop  various  forms  of  social 
betterment,  but  also  to  plant  the  true  spirit  of  it  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Thus,  we  hope  to  raise  our  standards  and 
to  realize  our  ideals  in  the  light  of  our  national  history,  and 
so  to  contribute  what  we  can  in  promoting  the  happiness 
of  races  and  the  \vorld's  peace. 
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